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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON INTERAGENCY 
COOPERATION 



FRIDAY. MARCH 23, 1984 
House of Representativgs, 

COMMITTGE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 

SUB(X}MMITrES ON Sei^CT EDUCATION, 

Aliquippa, PA. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., at the 
Schoolhouse, 3007 School Road, Aliquippa, PA, Hon. Austin J. 
Murphy (chmrman) pn»idii^. 

Members present: Repr^ntativ^ Murphy and Bartlett 

Staff present: Roseann Tulley, staff director, m^rity; Tom 
Conrad, professional staff, majority; David Esquith, professional 
staff, m^ority; Patricia Morrissey, Kepublican l^islative i^sociate. 

Mr. Murphy. May wa ask our guests to aime in and be seated, 
please? 

Believe it or not, we're going to try to ptart ion time. Steve Bart- 
lett and I believe we have the only committee in Congress that 
starts on time and finishes on time. 

Thank you very much. I want to welcome Congressman Steve 
Bartlett from Texas, who is sitting at my left. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to thank the {larents, 
professionals, and advocates who are with us today. It is your 
strong and active ojmmitment to special education which has al- 
lowed us to improve services for our handici^jped children. 

Over the past several years. States and local school d^tricte have 
made considerable prt^re^ in providing handicapped children with 
the educational opportunities and related services mandated under 
the Education of the Handicain»d Act. . , j 

This pr(«ress convincingly demonstrates that ^hool districts, 
parents, public agencies, and children, all share a common interest 
in maintaining and improving services for all of our children. 

While we have made significant prepress, there are still areas of 
concern in the education of handicapped children that we must 
continue to address. • . , . j 

The commission that our subcommittee ertablished on the fi- 
nancing of a free and appropriate education for special neette chil- 
dren came out with their final report in March and highlight- 
ed some of the major problems in the related fi«rvi(»s area. 

The commission acknowle<i^ed the difHculty of establishing 
standards to measure if a service is related to the education of a 
child and identified the problem of assigning financial responsibil- 
ity to the agencies who will provide these 'services. 
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I realize that there are no simple ^lutions to these problems. 
However, I hope thut by exchanging ideas at this hearing today, we 
will b^n to tackle Mime of the tough questions, as well as develop 
new strategies, which will allow us to continue to meet the educa- 
tional goals of our handicapped youngsters* 

The degree to which we are able to meet ^le future needs of 
handicapped children will depend, in part, upon the ability of 
public agencies to work together and utilize their combinefl re- 
raurces more effectively. 

The success of interagency agreements depends on leadership, 
commitment, communication, crrativity, and mret importantly, a 
sensitivity that our handicap!^ children's education^ growth de- 
pends upon this cooperation. 

I'm confident that if we continue to work t<^ether, we can 
achieve this cooperation and insure that every child in this Nation 
receives an appropriate and full education. 

This is the Subcommittee m Select Education of the full Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor in the House of Representatives. 

And I want to introduce, for his introductory remarks, the rank- 
ing minority member on our sulKrommittee, Mr. Steve Bartlett of 
Texas. Steve. 

Mr. Bartustt. Thank you, Austin. 

It is a pleasure to be here in Pennsylvania with you. I come from 
Texas. Contrary to popular belief, we have had snow from time to 
time in Texas, although I can never rememt^r it quite as late as 
March Zl It looks just exactly the same, however. 

As we begin. I would like to expi^ my personal appreciation 
and thanks to Austin Murphy, my friend and colleague, for the op- 
portunity to join him here m the 22d District. Tve worked with 
Austin for the last Rmonths in Congre^. It is a privil^e to serve 
on the Select Education Subcommittee with him. 

Today, we b^n what I believe will be an extraordinary set of 
hearings. Tve read over the t^timonv that many of you have sub* 
mitted and Tve given it a g(Kxl deal of thought. 

It seems to me that we have left Washington, where Uiey tell you 
how it's /supposed to work, t J come here to the Hoi^well Township, 
for each of you, the practitioners in the field, to tell us how things 
in special education really do work in the real world. 

And $0, like Austin,^ rm here to listen, to learn, to ask some ques- 
tions, l^ause, I telieve, in many ways, we'll find the answei^ to 
many of tlie dilemmas right here in this room, and not so much in 
Washington. 

Now, to put the hearing in context, I went back and looked up 
copies of two Federal laws, one of which will be familiar to you, 
and the other one which may or may not be. 

The first one is Public Law 94-142, and the second, perhaps less 
familiar, is i'ublic Uw 96-88. These laws, in many ways, would 
clarify our j^rsonal and profi^ional roles in this field. 

Public I^w iM-142 speaks to the subject at hand tixlay when it 
mandates that: 

Thf State F2dut'jiiumai Ai<fncy shall be re^ponnibie for assuring that the require 
mtmxh urv carrii-d out. and that all educational programs, including all such pro- 
grams admmtKtert»d by anothiT State or local ai^ency. will be under the general su- 
piTvjhiun of tht* j)em>ns ref^pfmf^ibh- for educational prt^rams for the handicappH 
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A, 

in thf* Kdycattonat A|{eiicy, and ishall meet educational stiitdanls of the S^te 
Educatiuruit Aicefti-y/ 

Perhaps the one le^ familiar comes from Public* Law %-88, and 
it reads, in part— the part that I think is particularly cogent, 
speaking to us today, is that- 

Parent« havf the primary n^sponstbtUty for the education their chifdren* and 
States, localities, and private institutions have the primary responsibility for sup* 
porting that parental role. 

Now, that law and that statement didn't come tmt of somewhere 
in the Dark Ages. In fact, that was the law that, in 1979, created 
the I>Bpartment of Education of the U.S. Government r 

Taken together, these mandates make crystal clear the responsi* 
bilities in the education of handicapped children. The parents have 
the primary responsibility; local and State and educational authori- 
ties have the responsibility to support th^ i^rents; and.c^her 
local and State agencif^ given their special expertise, must support 
the parents in the educational system. 

That's riot to say that the Federal Government doesn't have a 
role. The Federal Government does have a role: a role of leadership 
and a role, increasingly in the last 15 years^ of assuring and insui^ 
ing access of education to thc^ special populaticms that, too often 
in the past, had been denied and had been lelt out. 

I've reviewed the testimony that you have submitted. 1 look for- 
ward to learning from your experiences as consumers, as parents, 
and as professionals, and I suggrat and anticipate Uiiat the informa- 
tion that we share tcxlay will help each of us, ^rents, educational 
system, other agencies, and Congre^ to provide quality services to 
handicapped children in a timely and effective fa^ion. 

And thank you for the opportunity to here with you. 
. Mr. Murphy, Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett, and we will 
now proceed. 

We have divided the hearing today into three separate panels, 
and we would Hke to have both speakers make their pre^ntation, 
or three in the second and third panels, and then, if Mr Bartlett 
and I have questions of individuals, we ^k you to remain at the 
table for us. 

The first witness we have scheduled is Dr. William Bolc»ky, who 
is the executive director of the Centerville Mental Healtn and 
Physical Clinic in Centerville, PA—Fredericktown, PA. 

Dr. Bolosky, you may proceed. Thank you. 

STATEMENT ()F DIt WILLIAM BOI^KY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CENTERVILLE MENTAL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL CLINIC, FRE0. 
ERICKTC»WN. PA 

Dr, BoLWSKY. Mr. Chairman, Mr, Bartlett, fellow panel members, 
guests: I spent 18 years as a community— as a prof!essional in a 
community mental health center, and Tve spent nearly 15 years as 
a university profe^r, so, consequently, Fve had numei'ous op|K»r* 
tunities to encounter practical and theoretical problems that are of 
a concern to this particular committee. 

One of the things that has be«n obvious to me, acnw this span 
of time, is that our traditional ways of helping people are beii^ re- 
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oxamined. and they're being reeKamined for a variety of reasons, 
many of which are obvious to this particular committee. 

This isn't especially unusual in a sense that I think we, throu^- 
out our history, have attempted to reexamine the way in which we 
provided services to community memters. But in tnis {mrticular 
age, whenever we're being forced to become more cc^-efTective. I 
think we have an additional burden placed upon us. 

My personal exf^riences, in terms of this particular committee's 
interests, have revolved around integration of c^njmunity mental 
health services with thow that have provided the school districts. 

In a sense, the varied community agencies provide service to the 
same peculation group. The people that w? see in our mental 
health centers are very much the same people that frequently are 
taught in the school districts. 

But yet, we have looked at ourselves as being rather distinct in 
terms of the services that are provided by mental health profes- 
siona!^ and the services that are provided by €hducators, and in a 
very real sense, we are specialists. 

But one of the things that has happened is that by being special* 
ists. the problems that school districts could not ^handle, in the 
Hense of children who had mental health problems, frequently 
found themselves being placed in institutions if the out|mtient 
mental health clinic could not provide services for them. 

School districtH can only be so flexible in terms of providing Serv- 
ians that we, mental health professionals, should be providing. We, 
of course, as mental health professionals, cannot provide services 
that the CKiucators prov'de. 

In 197k, we saw a solution to this particular problem when we 
began working with intermediate unit 1 to bring into our existing 
partial hospitalization prcf^ms— the% are pnmtims that operate 
"i days a week, hours— adolescents and ^ave the school districts' 
intermediate unit bring into this setting the mandated educational 
component; that is. provide a teacher 

There wtis obvious benefit for bath agenci^. The school districts 
were operating with the dilemma of mandated %hool services for 
children who did not fit into traditional ur alternate classroom set- 
tings. Mental health settings were under the constraint from State 
and Federal people to place fewer ami fewer people in residential 
settings. 

S<^, the marriage between these two particular bureaucracies 
wen» of benefit to both of us. But that's rather an easy statement 
to make and a more difncuit statement— program to implement 

What we found was that, in 1978, we moved from 6 youngsters or 
4 youngsters, in our prc^nram, and in one partial hospitalization 
program to 19H4, when we— t^enterviUe Clinic operates five partial 
hospital i/4it ion programs in Washington, Westmoreland; and 
(Jrei*ne Counties, which contains—sees more than SO students per 
we<*k. 

We stafT the centers with psychiatrists. |»jycholc^ist^ swsal 
workers, and aides. The educational system provides the education* 
ai fXH>filcs c*ducatfonal aides. They provide transportation. They pro^ 
vide bo<>ks. They provide hot lunches. They provide all of the tyi^ 
of services that these children would be getting in their typical 
Hucational setting. We provide the mental health component. 
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And what we have found in that by combining e<lucation with 
mental health, that thi^ typical cos»t of residential care in eKcesa <^ 
$:{r),tHM) a year for each ch|ld, who would be placed in residential 
care, we have found that we ha\^ been able to provide these serv- 
ice at a cc^t of perhap less than $10,000 per year per child. So, 
it's a savings of approximately $2&,(KM) a year. 

In a seijse, we're fulHlling, per child — in a sense, we're fulfilling 
the requirements that we, in mental health, have of attempting to 
reduce the population for residential care, and in another very real 
sense, the intermediate units are fuintling the mandate that they 
have to, also, not be placing th^ children in the residential wt- 
tings, and to find alternate formis of education. 1^, it works to our 
mutual benefit, 

I don't want to leave the committee with the impression that all 
of the problems that are encountered in classroom settings, where 
children do not fit in these particular settings, can be solved in this 
particular fashion. 

From my personal view, and from my discu^ions with the educa- 
tors with whom I've worked, it ^ems that this is an alternative 
that may In* coupled with other types of alternatives, and may offer 
, us an opportunity to provide a range of services that can keep chil- 
dren in their appropriate school districts, livii^ with their families, 
give Us un opportunity to move more fluidly from partial hospitali- 
zation prt^nims with un educational component into an alternate 
school setting, back into the residential setting, and, perhaps, be 
seen on an outpatient basif^ in a mental health clinic, by psychia- 
trists, social workers, and psychologists. 

We see this as one avenue. Certaifily, our experience, over the 6 
years that we have been in operation, indicates that, certainly, it's 
a worthwhile effort on our part. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Murphy, Thank you very much, Dr. Boiosky. 
Dr Allan Blacka, who is the superintendent of schools of the 
Mount liehanon, Allegheny County School District. 
Dr. Blacka. 

STATKMKNT fIF DR. ALLAN W. HLACKA, SIPERINTKNUKNT OF 
SdKKlLS. MOI NT LEBANON, ALLKGHENY t^MWY SC H(M)L 
IMSTKUT 

Dr. Bi.ArKA- Thank you 

U s a pleasure to have bei*n invited here to speak on the coopera- 
tion between the schwl and local agencies. The majority of my re- 
marks will locus on the cooperation that has b^n engendered be- 
twwn the Mount I>ebanon Schools and the local agencies in the 
Mount Ix'banon c«)mmunity. 

In concluding my remarks, I will present some recomm*?ndationjj 
to insure thai this pnKress cuntinuen to be fostered. 

!^)kinK hack over the last 15 or so years. Mount Lebanon has 
provid«»d an appropriate education for approximately junior and 
senior hi^h schcw)! a^e students, who reside in the institutions in 
our community. 
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These HtudontH ore placed into these institutiong by child weifare 
or the courtH. Thc*y are tart^ely cldf^tfied i«o dependent and neglect- 
ed, with a small percent of them being ac^udicated delinquents. 

Approximately m percent of thew inBtitutionali»ed studentij had 
been, or are immediately, identified .upon entering our schools, as 
cntuctitily mentally handicappedt Mcially and emotionally disturbed, 
k*i.: ung disabled, or multihandicapped. They represent appitixi- 
mateiy one-fifth of our secondary Khool identified handicapped stu- 
dent population. 

Upon entering our schools, the% students, who are identified as 
handicapped, are provided the special education services, and they 
are not excluded from some mainstream education. 

Since we are unable to provide all of the nec«»ary educational 
services for these students, it is nec^sarv for us to rely upon pur- 
chased siTviceb from our area v<Krational school, the Intermediate 
Unit Center Vocational Prc^am, and the Intermediate Unit Re- 
gional Support Center, assisting us in prc^ram placement and 
short-term educational prc^rams. 

Nearly HH) percent of ttese students graduate. Mount Lebanon's 
HucceHH in educating th^ students is dependent upon two factors: 
Firnt, the students are instructed and aided by a caring and sup- 
porting staff. Much time and ransiderable funds are expended in 
staff development to assure that our staff members are aware of 
the lat€*.st research-based strat^ies and instructional innovations. 

Si'cimd, succew* is assured through cooperation and ongoing 
interaction between the school's staff and the agency's staff. The 
diiitrict sthi^uU*« special education consulting sessions twi<^ a 
month with agency personnel in an attempt to ease the child's 
transition into the school s prc^ram, monitor the child's prc^fre^ 
and make the needed Captations. 

This meeting, chaired by a school district administrator, is at- 
tend!^ by the principals, special education teachers, social worker, 
and the consulting psychiatrist; others, when appropriates The min- 
uter of theM* Hes.sions are kept and u^ to follow up on suggrated 
strateijies and in further decisionmaking. 

Through this team effort, students come to realize that adults 
work in their environment and take the time to focus on them as 
individuals, and tu a.ssist them to work out their problems. 

The sch<K)l, btaause of its primary |K>sition in these students' 
lives, has become the institution tu work with the agencies in help- 
ing thesi* youngsters make an eflective adaptation to their world. 

We lielieve that it is crucial that this relationship between the 
school and the agency continue to be fostered, nurtured, and en- 
ha need. 

Several concerns arise when I think about insuring this contin- 
ued suiVfSN I will place Ihesi' concerns in terms of recommenda- 
tions 

First, it has fH*en established that the cost of educating these in- 
stitutionalized students is significantly higher than the cost of edu- 
cating a typical special education child. 

Public Kaw s!^ funds, which follow the child and provide 
needed financial assistance to the Hucating institution, have great- 
ly aided schiH)! di.stricts. such as ours, in paying the^e excels cc^ts. 
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And there \h ii'iw IVnnsyivunia li^islation. senate bill 1226 intro- 
duced bv Senator Michael Fisher in the Pennsylvania Senate, 
which, if passed, would contribute significantly to eas^ this burden 
upon local districts. 

Second, increased Federal Government support to State and 
county agencies is needed. This support could be provided to give 
more time at that initial stage of placement when we*re studying 
the way to set the best setting for the youngster. It would reduce 
the number of transfers necessary as the youngster enters the 
school, and provide* more of a consistent ^ucational program for 
the child 

A third concern would be to provide time for districts to research 
the youngster* B background betore teing ref^uiml to set that appro- 

firiate program. Districts need this crucial time before beginning to 
ay the foundation for that child's future. 

And, Hnally, ways must be found to increase Federal funding for 
diagnc^tic {^ychoiGf^ical and diagnostic |:^ychiatric services that 
help us to determine ways in which these youngsters could be 
helpi^. 

we ask ourMelves: C^n Mount Lebanon's interagency coo|^ration 
pri^ram continued? Yes, but we are at the breaking fxiint. 

Wi* are Irxiking to yoi ^or your help with the added instructional 
CG^ts asHociatiMi with t ."se students, your Hnancial support for 
agencies who provide care for these young people, and your fund- 
ing fur the ruHressurv diagnostic services. 

I thank you for this opportunity to describe our program, and it 
has been mv privilege to speak with you. 

Mr Mil RPHY. Thank you very much. Dr. Biacka. i 

I, with your leave, Steve, will ask the first question to Dr. Bo- 
losky. 

Do you have any intercooperation with the school districts, or 
with the intermediate unit, to, perhaps, have teachers and your 
mental health professionals trained? Do they train each other.^ Do 
they have meetings, educational sef^iohs? It seems as though you 
have a rather c!cm^ cooperation between the educators of lU. I take 
it they come to your institution, and is that where the classes are 



Dr, Bciu>SKY. We operate five separate facilities in different 

Mr Murphy. Five separate facilities? 
Dr. BciMMvKV {continuing]. I^ocations in three counties. 
Mr. Murphy, I see. Are your personnel, mental personnel, on- 
board during those classroom scions? 
Dr. BotosKV. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Or are they just visiting occasionally? Are they 
there permanent? 

Dr. BouxSKY. They're thert* the entire time that the child is 
there. 

Mr. Murphy Permanently. And, then. I take it lU instructors 
are coming in, and, a!*M> there, during the course of the school day, 
working ti^ether? 

Dr. B<)M>SKY. Yi»H, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you have any system worked out with IIL then, 
or with any of the school districts, on a cooperative spirit or 
method between the two? 
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Dr. BoixmKY. YfH. sir; we do. And the method that we're current- 
ly usin^ is nut what we used initially. We have found that mental 
health people and educational people are s{M^ialists, and in order 
to develop a workable system, m working with the administrators 
in the two intermediate units, intermediate unit 7 and intermedin 
ate 1, we came to the inclusion that what was needed was for ' 
mental health people to become a little more educationally orient- 
ed, and for the educational people to b^me a little bit more 
mental health oriented. 

Once we had agreed upon that, at the administrative level, we, 
then, constructed meetings that were very much like the teachers' 
inservice training for our mental health people, int^rating that 
with the educational people. 

Following that development, I, then, talked with the guidance 
counselors, the school p^ple* I would go out and meet with them 
and explain the thrust of the partial hospitalization prc^mm. 

In addition, we have scheduled r^ular meetings that are heki, 
currently, on a bimonthly basis, where all of the people come to- 
Kether, and we share ideas and information, and try to work on 
problems. It*s been an evolving tvpe of thing. 

At this point in time, I^think we can say that mental health 
{^ple now have an educational component m their thinking, and 
the alternate, of course^ is true with the educational people* 

Two years from now, I would expect thi^t this is further evolved. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you mean by taking in more of the facilities of 
lU, or they have a number of other facilities in addition to the five 
centers that you operate? You haven't worked with them and their 
other individuals, it s Just your five? 

Dr. BoLosKY. Just our '^ve facilitira* 

Mr. Murphy. Dr. Blacka, you seem to have established a pretty 
close working relationshif^ with child care institutions. How do you 
apportion the cost of~you know, we found, in education, that the 
ami m always a very important item. How do you divide the re- 
sponsibility of the cost of educating the children? Is it the interme- 
diate unit? Is it your school district, or is it the r^idential facility? 

Dr. Blacka. The costs for^iecial education, the excess cos|s, are 
funded through the State. These youi^ters become residents of 
our community, and they apply for these funds through the inter- 
mediate unit. The budget then goes onto Harrisburg, and we re- 
ceive approval. 

That doesn't cover all of the costs because th^e items that can 
get into the budget and are approved, we do receive a reimburse- 
ment for. 

It's some of the activities that I described, the time it takes to sit 
in the sessions twice a month or more, those administrators and 
staff people that are available. That's time that really comes from 
the local taxpayer of the community. 

There are other related costs that the Mount Liebanon communi- 
ty is paying fo^* out of its local tax sources. 

Mr. Murphy. Do th^ young people who you have referred to as 
**m resident," are you mainstreaming them? Are they in individual 
special education classes? Do they come to the schools, the public 
schools in your district? 
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Dr BiA€KA Yes; the tnutitutions are physically located in ths 
cotninunity where these youngfiters live, but they come onto the 
school site, into the public schools^ in our (^se* one junior high and 
one high school, attend, if they're in special education. 

Now. some of the institutionalized children are not tn tl^ special 
educatior. program; very few. They are in the special education 
cloEs and mainstreamed, for as much of the day as is possible, into 
the r^lar program of the sdiool system. . 

Mr. Murphy. In other words, »».6y enter into your regular special 
education clas^ that other regular resident students are attend- 
ing? 

Dr, Blacka Into those classes, ym; and the regular clas^ that 
are offered by the ochofA, and participate in our cocurriculM' activi- 
ties, receive the same guidan<» services, and go through the same 
enrollment processes. . 

Mr. Murphy. Do vou transport them, or dc^ tte mtennediate 
unit transport them? 

Dr. Blacka. The only transportation that Mount L^oanon pro- 
vides is for the sf^cial educaticm child, where it is required, by spe- 
cial education laws. Those are the youi^^rs we htmsport. It s a 
walking community, basically, because it s small sized. 

Mr. Murphy. I see. 

Mr. ^rtlett. 

Mr. Bartuett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. , . _^ 

Dr Blacka. you told us that approximately 20 percent of the stu- 
dents in this unit come from either out of county or out of State; 15 
po.-cent. out of your county and 15 iwrcent, their origin'.l home, out 

of the State. ,^ i. . e* * 

I suppose my question is— but you also told us that theajtate 
picks up most of the burden of the cost of educating those. Of that 

Eortion that is not picked up by the State, do y<m receive any reim- 
uraement from the other counti^, where the children s homes 
are'' 

br BiAt'KA. Th» home district of the student is billed for the tui- 
tion rate through the State subsidy process, y^ 

Mr. Murphy. So the home district, then, does pay their share? 

Dr. Blacka. That's right. . , . • *u * 

Mr. BARTLETr. Has there been any dispute about that, or is that 
pretty well accepted by all the districts? , . , 

Dr. Blacka. Sometimes, disputes ari^, but we have ample help 
from Harrisburg in usually working that out. ..... 

Mr. Bartlctt. OK. You told us that, m your opinion, that the 
cost of serving these students, this set of students, is higher than 
the amount that you're reimbursed. Do you have any way to qr-m- 
tify that? T>o you have a quantifiable number as to the exct^ss cuAf 
All right, and do you, also, have a quantified numl»r asto the 
costs of these students over and above the other handicapped stu- 
dents that you serve? ^ . , . , f 

Dr Blacka. Not having any exact figures m front of me, we ve 
talked with Senator Fisher about this in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, and we re pegging that at somewhere around 60 percent 
greater costs to educate these youngsters that are special educa- 
tion. 

Mr. BART1.ETT. Fifty percent greater? 
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Dr. Blacka. Fifty percent greater, and that's what we're asking 
for m his bill, for a fHf-percent reimbursement. 

Mr. Eartlktt. I want to make sure I understand. That'd*50 per- 
TOnt of nonhandicapped— greater t|ian nonhandicapped students, or 
percent greater than handicapped^BtudeQts who are— 
Dr. Blacka. Of the nonhandicapped student. 
Mr. Bartlett. Is it about the same as the other handicapped stu- 
dents, who are not part of the intermediate unit? 
Dr. Blacka. That s correct; yes. \ 
Mr. Bartlett. It's approximately the same, then. \ 
Dr. Blacka. Right. V 
Sir. Bartlett. Dr. BoI(»ky, I guess my question would go— as fou 
b^an to set up quite an innovative pn^pram that you have^^>^u 
began to set up the pn^ram, you mentioned in your testimony that 
there were formidable obstacles, in terms of cooperation among 
agencies. 

Weie there any otetacles that you found that were just simply 
barriers in Federal law, or in Federal r^ulations, or in Federal 
ways of doing things, that we could addness at the Federal level, or 
was it, generally, just a matter of commuinkation? 

Dr. BoLOSKY. I think the barriers being encountered were more 
in terms of the bureaucratic organization, the Department of Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania and the Office of Mental Health in Pennsyl- 
vania. Now, I'm sure that these floxy from Fecteral regulations, and, 
in that sense, they are linked. 

I think that what we encountered was that each of us defined a 
providence that we consider "patients'.' or "clients" that the «luca- 
tional system considers "students." The students' function is in 
both mental health (inters and in educational settings, and we had 
to personally work together. The administrators and the line 
people had to work together to »jmehow have each of us see each 
others' point of view. 

I'm sure that there is something that can be done at the Federal 
level, in that sense of better defining how these two bureaucracies 
can work, but I'm not sure of the relationship. 

Mr. BARTLsnnr. Generally. I suppo^, if we could find some ways 
to allow the States and the local level to define some of their own 
guidelines, so they didn't have to— or is that what you're saying, 
that some more flexibility would have been helpful? 

Dr. BoLOSKY. I think more. I think what made our pn^ram work 
was the {lexibilitv that we cht»e to exercise at the local level, and 
did this type of thing somewhat independently, not contrary to our 
State regulations, but with a good deal of personal contact among 
each other so that we would be sure that these things would work. 

Mr. Bartlett. Have other districts adopted your prc^ran: as a 
model pn^ram? 

Dr. Ek)ix»KV. We have printed this particular model through- 
out three of the NIMH districts and discussed what we have been 
doing, and, yes, some areas ha»^e attempted to incorporate this par- 
ticular program. I think wo continue to be the lai^t. 

Mr. Bartlett. OK; Dr. Blacka, for some of the students that you 
serve in the intermediate unit, what kind of acc^ or availability 
of parents do you find; that is, 1 suppose, for the ones who are par- 
ticularly out of county or out of State, and don't have a parent 
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nearby, do you try to provide some sort of a sum^te parent to fill 
that role, or are their students just kind of here on t^ ir own? 

Dr. Black A. The stuff ihe variot^ institutions provide for that 
surrogate parent capacity. They work with us, as the director or 
the leader, in that institution. 

Mr. Baetlctt. OK. 

Dt, Blacka. We have very little contact with the parents. 

Mr. BARTLErr. You have very little contact with the narents? 

Dr. Blacka. Of thc^ students that are placed in tnese institu- 
tions« almost none. 

Mr. Bartlett. Is that right? So, then, > jur staff ends up having 
to provide the parental responsibility or act as surrogate parent, if 
you will? 

Dr Blacka. Well, more so, than for a child who li^ in the com* 
munity and has parents there, but that's the function of thc^ who 
operate the hom^, the agenci^ the institutions in the community. 
They have a staff that cares for that child before and after the 
school day, and throughout the night. 

Mr. Bartlett. OK. One other question on fundir^. becau% you 
had said in your testimony a ample of ^aces, andi particularly, 
that you would advocate ways to incr^w Federal fundmg, particu- 
larly for diagn<:^tic psycholc^cal and diagnostic i^jrchiatric serv- 
ices. 

My question would be: Is your urging of that Federal funding— is 
it because you don't see any other sources for the Federal' fundingt 
or is there some sort of a unique Federal role in which the Federal 
Government would he best suited, or n^ybe, a little bit of both, I 
suspect. 

Dr. Blacka. Probably, both, but if you're looking for ways to help 
us, we need help in that area, that time to diagnose, and we're not 
asking for funds for treatment or therapy. That may a request 
of the agencies that operate these institutions. 

It's a time^onsuming and o^tly activity, and we don't seem to 
be getting the requests through at the State level 

Mr, Bartlett. So, it s a request that has not been listened to, 
or— — 

Dr. Blacka. That's iright. 

Mr. Bartlctt [continuing]. Granted by the State. 

Dr. Bolosky, did you have something to add to that? 

Dr. Bolosky. Yes, I do. One of the ways that we could be aided 
by the Federal Government is that we are required to provide serv- 
ices for no longer than 120 days for any student that comes into 
our program. After 120 days, if we continue to provide the services 
for that particular student, we then provide it at our expense and 
the intermediate unit expense. They are out of our program. 

This 120-day requirement certainly curtails our effort in the 
sense that we feel that many of these students are quite ^pable of 
being salvaged from residential care» but it's rather difficult to be 
able to redo, in 120 days, that which has occurred over the span of 
perhaps 14, 15, IC years. 

I think, if, someway, the Federal Government could help the 
State government, whatever, to extend this so that we would cover 
at least one full school year, I think it would be of massive benefit 
to a program such as we've attempted to establish. 
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Mr. BARTLEtsr. Would it increase your su(x^ rate? 
Dr. B0LO8KV. Absolutely. 

Mr. Bartle^tt. That is, you'd be able to deinstitutioQaliro more 
students? 

Dr. BoLOSKY. Ateoluteiy. 

Mr. Murphy. What happens to thrae ycmng people in the sum- 
mertime? 
Dr. Bou^KY- In the summertime — — 
Mr. Murphy. 120 days ends? 

Dr. BouiSRY. In the summertime* what we have been able to do, 
on a rather small scale, is that we have provided free ^rviceR for 
these youngsters and attempted to arrange transportation our- 
selves, through our mental health services. The ^ucational system, 
of courw, stops at the end of the spring. 

And we've attempted to maintain them on 1, 2 days a week. And 
we've had a pretty good sucxess rate with th^, particularly with 
the children that we fee! that need Uiis type of support throui^ut 
the summer. 

But these are expenses that w have to pick up at the mental 
health level, where we get no reimburs^ent, and as long as we're 
able to do it, we will do it, but we're at our br^ing point, so, con- 
sequently, some of the gains that we have achieved throughout the 
schwl year will be lost over the summer. 

Mr. Murphy. I take it, then, mrat of the funding that you uti- 
lized for these children comes through lU or the special education 
funding, handicapped education funding? 

Dr. Ek>u:^KY. The lU simply ^ys for the educational expenses: 
transportation, hot lunches, an educational person or two, an edu- 
cational aide in our facility, books, these types of things. We pro- 
vide the expenses for everthing else: the psychiatrkts, tte psycholo- 
gists, the social workers, the aides, the building. All the other ex- 
penses, we're picking up. But we can only collect for 120 days. And 
I see this as a very Wg snag in our system. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. I thank iKith of you very much. It was 
very enlightening. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Dr. Boix>sxY. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Blacka. Thank you. 

Mr. Murphy. The next fmnel is comprised of Mr. Vincent 
McVeigh, who is the president of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
the Council for Exceptional Children; Mr. Jim Hollahan, communi- 
ty service cooruinator of the United Cerebral Palsy Aswciation of 
\ the Pittsburgh district; and Mrs. Linda Yelanich, representing the 
Open ENwrs for the Handicapped in Washington, PA. 

You may proceed, Mr. McVeigh. 

' STATKMKNT OF Vlf CKNT McVEIGH, PRESIDENT, PEN SYLVANIA 
FEDERATION OF 1 HE COIINC^IL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Mr. MrVEioH. Thank you very mucij 

On behalf of the Council for Exceptional Children, I want to 
thank you for this chance to speak to you on this issue. I have 
ffiven written testimony, and I will only briefly allude to that. 
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Vd like to point out, primarily, some remedies to what we as 

& breakdown in intf^ragency ccNiperatton and agreements that exist 
ithin the State. 

My written testimony alluded to ^me speqific ca^ and we 
could go on, probably, andl^numerate them. They're personal espe- 
.riences, and Vm sure members of our organization experienced 
similar activities likt that daily. 

I think it s fortunat<:« however, that I follow Dr. Bolc^ky and Dr. 
Blacka, because they pointed out instances where this is happen- 
ing. There is agreement and cooperation, and I don't want to lead 
the panel to think that this is not happening throughojt the State. 
My concern is the inconsistencies of it. 

If, in fact, the model pit^ram that's showing succe^ in this part 
of the State has been proven, why is it not being either voluntarily 
picked up across the Svate, or forced down from our State level 
agencies? ^ — ^ ^ 

And I think that is the ptjjective tbat>we would like to see m the 
Council for Excepttuual Gtaildren. \ 

I'd also like to point/out that I do not dee particular costs con- 
nected with our recommehd^ti^. 1 think we have, within the 
State systems of hum^n servk?^^ that, if msy were better coordi- 
nated, }f they eliminate duplfeatioin and wBfte, they could be more 
productive, and what W need is, in fact, ii a mandate process of 
guaranteeing that thc»^organizations doVprovide the mechanism 
for that cooperation. ^ y 

We do have some rcnromrfteiulatMMW^that I'd like to share with 
you. Vd like to recommend that a thorough review of tne present 
interagency agreements be insured to facilitate the uninterrupted 
delivery of service to handicapped persons. 

We are particularly cc.-icerned with children and young adults, 
who are in our systems, receiving services, and when they are in 
transition from one pn^ram to another, they are having, some- 
times, up to a year of interrupted ser\ace, l^ause the agencies are 
not coming tc^ether to find proper placement or exf^iting place- 
ment. 

We'd like to recommend a thorough review of the present inter- 
agency agreements to eliminate inconsistencies in these agree- 
ments and definitions, and to guarantee that identifiable segments 
of our population are not excluded. And there are presently, within 
our State systems, populations of individuals who are excluded he- 
cause of definitions. The example: Within our visually impaired 
populations, if the client is visually impaired and mentally retard- 
ed, the State vision system is the r^pnnsible agency. 

This has come back to cause innumerable problems when it's 
l)een found that the visually impaired nc^ some residential living, 
some time to, pt»rhaps, gather the skills to go out into the commu- 
nity. That same blindness syntem that they've teer directed to is 
not allowed to fund for living costs past 18 months. These type of 
incoAsistencies are causing severe problems. 

I d like to recommend the elimmji ion of wasteful duplication of 
services by agencies agreeing to accept existing documentation of 
handicaps. 

Example*^ would be where a child has already l^n identified as 
handicapped, let's siiy, for instance, in a preschool or day care pro- 
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gram, haviiiK to duplicate & testing that took place, sometimes, 6 
months prior, duplicating il jecause he*s now moved into a differ- 
ent funding source. 

This is unnecessary duplication, and where the tests were per- 
formed by certified professionals, we recommend that th<^ exami- 
nations and rrauhs be accepted. 

Finally, recommend the establishment of the steering committee 
on interagency aqreements, consisting of repr^entatives of the 
human service agencies and repr^entatives of selected advocacy 
groups, that they be required to develop the mechanism to a^ure 
the attainment of these aforementioned goals, and, to report, at 
leiiHt annually, to the appropriate legislative committees as to the 
success of thew agreements. 

Thank you. 

Mr. MuKPHV- Thank you very much, Mr. McVeigh. 
Mr. Hollahan. 

STATKMKNT 0¥ JIM HOLLAHAN, COMMUNITY SERVICE CXMIROI- 
NATIW. IMTEI) CEREBRAL PALSY ASS<KlATIO'<, PITTSBURGH 
IMHTRHT 

Mr. HoixA^N. Good morning. My name is Jim Hollahan. I'm 
the community service coordinator for United Cerebral Palsy in 
Pittsburgh. I thank you for the opportunity to talk today. 

What the focus of my testimony is this morning, is sharing with 
the committw one example of an effectively working interagency 
group. I think that, we can learn some important l^sons from our 
experience. \ 

Vd like to refer yoy to the second attachment on my testimony, 
It .s the last Hhet»t. It^ a pink sheet, and it's a brochure for the 
IxK-al Children's Team>of Allegheny County. If you'll look on the 
very back. you U see a list It says, "Member Organizations." 

There are 4-*{ different organizations which have come tc^pether in 
AlU^gheny County. They*re all interested and involved in the provi- 
sion of servicers to handicapfw^ infant and preschcKil children in Al- 
lefiheny County. 

What's very significant here is that this group represents agen* 
cicK funded by three major funding sources: the Department of 
Education. Department of Public Welfare, and the Department of 
Health here in tlie State of Pennsylvania. 

The group was formed in 1978 as a vehicle to try and coordinate 
services for infant and preschool handicapped children. We have 
be<>n very successful over time, and that's what I want to share 
with thf comniittt'e today. 

Sfx»uficallN\ wt* came together because of a lack of information. 
Kach differiMit funding source was providing different — chunks of 
services to infants. Different agencies found it very important to 
come tc^gether just to find out about who was doing what. We were 
duplicating services within our own community. As we began to 
come together, we discovered that we had to get organized. 

The nu^t significant thing that we did was we appointed a com- 
mittee^ to help deal with our function of administration and organi- 
zation We called that committer* our (fovernnnce and Procedures 




C-ommiti*'*. U wm one of ;t nunibiT of committees of the Local Chil- 
dren's Team. 

As we ItKik buck in hindNight, that was u very significant decision 
aikd u very important tme when we talk about interagency coopera- 
tion. 

The rvumm it was important^ iss that, historically, the different 
aKencieK had been competitive with one another for the same 
funds, for ditlerent funds, that sort of a thing. Had we formed an 
organiz;itional structure that had juHt indicated one person to be 
the leiider. obviously, whatever organi74ition they . .'re aligned 
with would impact the leadership of the group. 

By forming a (kivernance and Procedui^ Committee and— 
havint; each other committee, of the group, send a representati\.. 
to the (iovernance and F'rocedures Committee, we were able to look 
at leadership issues from a consensus point of view with no one or- 
gantziition having more ptiwer than the trther. 

The group ftnu.sed its tasks on, not the content of the issues we 
were distussin^i. but trying to define agendas, defining what were 
the issues that we were going to address at a large group meeting, 
what were the btnindaries of the different committees, what were 
the objetiives that we needed to accomplish, so, that we could con- 
struct a good working sigendu when |x>ople;did come tq^ether. And 
when you get that many people together with diverse backgrounds, 
we found we could really accomplish a lot of work. 

What we vf Ini-n able to do -one of the most significant things 
was a child count In Allegheny County, no one had accurate fig- 
ur«'s of all the infant and preschool children served. UifTerent fund- 
ing stmrces had parts of the picture, but no one had the whole pic- 
ture. So. we were able t<j identify where the children were, and 
who was pnividing the service. 

Out of that, we were able t<i identify where gafw in stTvices were. 
VVf were jiblt- to identify where difTerent organizations had open- 
ings, which facilitated referrals We've been able to develop short- 
term st»luti«Mis to prtjblenis we've identified. If we've identified not 
enough preschcxil classnwrns for emotionally disturbed children, at 
least, the agencies together could sjiy, ' Well, which children are 
unserviti'^ And how might we gttt a couple kids placed here or 
there'.' The same .sorts uf issues exist around transportation. 

In (Hie example, with the infant prt^'ram at United Cerebral 
Pal.sy. we were ablt- to gft a teacher from the intermediate unit to 
work in our program X days a week for 1 year, to fill in a gap. 
Wo ve exploretl and talked abtjut t»ther ways of sharing services. 

One of the most significant things, locally, we've tNPgun to get or- 
gani/ed. but on the Stale lev€>l, we still" have difTicuilv because 
sunn- <»f the State departments are not organized, and the previous 
testimony made some reference to that. 

What one of our solutions to that has been that the U)cal Chil- 
dren s Team has really sfx-arheaded the effort here in Pennsylva- 
nia to develop legislation for mandated earlv intervention services. 

Next month. Representative Hon CoweU'will introduce, It^isla- 
tion. and w«- have st.irfed the priH-e-ss. That's the ultimate— after a 
lot of discussi«>n. that's one of our real, concrete proposed recom- 
mendations to resolvi- some of these pn>blems I think, as the 4egi8- 
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lation gets pasited, some of the statewide system issues will become 
further ciarined. , , • *u » 

So, in summary, around this, I guess what I want to say is tJwt 
health care profiessionals often know a lot abimt providing servK»s 
to children. What I don't think we pay as much attenUon to is the 
management, administrative and organizational issues that have to 
be addressed. , 

This Local Children's Team was a voluntary group. We lyad no 
staff. Different agencies had to, you know, all contribute time to 
making it happen, so our solution of Governance and Piwedurra 
Committee has been critically important to bringing in so many di- 
verse interests together tcr work effectively. ^ 

My suggestion to the committee is that in considenn(i ways to 
implement, taie the Commission's report, please give «>me consid- 
eration to administrative and organizational issues, if that be in 
writing regulations, in providing some funding for the staff func- 
tions that must go on, or the organizational things that must go on. 
so, that, either at a local level or at a statewide level, organizations 
can work to build better cooperative agreements. 

That concludes the verbal testimony I want to make today. I just 
want to refer you to page 5 of ray testimony and some other com- 
ments on interagency cooperationijn the Federal level. 

Thank you very much. .«,,,„ ^ 

Mr. Murphy, tliank you very much, Mr. HoHahan. 

Mrs. Yelanich. 

STATEMENT OF UNDA YELANICH. OPEN DOO^ FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED, WASHINGTON. PA 

Ms. Yelanjch. Good morning. Representative Murphy, and all 
the others who are here today in the interest of special education. 
Thank you for affording me this opportunity to testify today. 

I am here to represent the members of Open Ddors tor tne 
Handicapped of Pennsylvania. We are a nonprofit organization 
which strives to promote the independence for all disabled in all 
areas of living. ., . . . 

As you know, education is the one way to provide such an inde- 
pendence for the future of our 7 to 8 million disabled children 
Hving throughout the United Stetes today. 

It has been estimated that 5 million children are currently re- 
ceiving special education services throughout our countiy. We are 
making progress, and you can tell that, too, by our excellent testi- 
monies that have been given so far. The system is beginning to 
work « 

My experiences, 7 years as an officer in Open Doors for the 
Handicapped and 14 years as an elementary edu<»tion teacher, 
have given me some insights into special education that 1 d UKe lo 
share today and I hope will be valuable. . ^ 

It puts me in a position where I can see the needs ot the special 
education student that is mainstreamed into my classroom and my 
peers' classrooms daily. I can see the effectiveness of the special 
education programs while they're working in the public schools. 

With these together, I would like to offer rw^mmendations of 
ways to improve the interagency cooperation of special education 
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in public MchciolB, so that they may be adhered to the guidelines of 
iM-142. 

My i'ecufnmendation» are as follows: 

No. 1. The intermediate unit should remain as a coordinator of 
special education services in all of tt^ school districts. And, in fact, 
I will cite some ways in which their role should be increased. 

As it has been mentioned, the intennediate unit provide to the 
school districts a wide ran^e of professionals who are specialists in 
all the di^erent areas of disabilities. All thew different disabilities 
may be coming to our school districts on a daily basis, as main- 
streaming is Incoming more of a fact today. 

You see, with such a wide range of disabilities, each school dis- 
trict cannot take upon this responsibility alone. Many though, how- 
ever, are trying to do so today, with very poor r^ults; much confu- 
sion, also. 

The intermediate unit, though, has problems because thev not 
only handle one district, they are often expected to handle all the 
disabled in 25 or more districts in their lU area. This results in a 
delay of placements— a lack of guidance services, also. 

So, I would like to advise that there be more guidance prcq^ms 
provided to the school districts for the disabled students. 

As Dr. Bolosky had mentioned earlier, we need to think of educa- 
tion as beginning with the families' role and continuing on to the 
teachers' and the administrators* role. We need to cover the entire 
gamut. 

My second recommendation is that the intermediate unit should 
provide in-service day training, yearly, to each school district, to 
educate the teachers and the administrators of the needs, the ; 
rights, and the laws afTecting our disabled children today. 

I am aware of manv people who are in our Khool systems who 
are not prepared for the children who are being inainstreamed into 
the schools and classrooms. 

My third recommendation is that there should l» State grant 
money spi^cificaily provided to the school districts, wishing to make 
acce^ible accommodations; to buildings specifically out of compli- 
ance with 504. There are many buildings built today, after 1972, 
and they aren't in compliance. 

This state grant money would alleviate financial burdens on the 
school district. It would msure safety and it would insure a compli- 
ance with section 504, of coui^. 

My fourth recommendation is that there should more seminar 
days set up in each school year, so that the representative from 
the agencies, who deal with Special Education Services, such as 
E^ter Seals, the Blind Association, Arts for Special Education, 
mental health clinics. Southwestern Guidance, Child Alert, Head- 
Htart. 

These representatives should be given the opportunity to meet 
with the representatives from the intermcnliate units in order to 
exchange updated information and to plan new prt^rams. 

Now, on a personal note, shortly after I was injured at the age of 
10, 1 was misplaced in the public school system. So, I know person- 
ally the damage a poor educational plan can do. 

i hofx* that my remarkn today will shed some light the ifflues 
tc^ay. 
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Mr MuRPHV. Thank you very much, Ms. Yelanich. 

Mr. McVeigh, some of the suggestions that you had made, or, 
perhaps, some of the criticisms, couldn't— many of thfM» difficulties 
be eliminated merely by a voluntary effort between the agencies 
that you referred to, or do you think ttut we need to do ^miething 
with the law? 

It sometimes is difficult to legislate cooperation, and Mr, Holla* 
. han outlined, immediate ly after, of some 40 agencies in All^heny 
' County that do apparently have this type of cooperation. 

What is lacking? Is it the law? Is it the spirit? What do you think 
can be done? You know, sometime it's difficult for us, on the Fed- 
eral level, to mandate cooperation. 

Mr. McVeigh. Certainly. I think there's several points. In some 
cases, there are actual agreements at the State level, and these 
agencies are following their Federal re<|uirements that have put up 
a catch-22 situation. 

I spoke of one specifically with the visually impaired, mentally 
retarded. If you follow the law, you cannot serve some visually im* 
paired, mentally retarded people properly in this S^te. And the 
agencies, by following the law, have D^n fon^ in innumemble 
instances, to say to families, ''I cannot serve your young adult, or 
your young child.'' That type of situation, I think, needs correct- 
ing 

Mr, Murphy. In the law, 

Mr. McVeigh. In the law. There are other instances where the 
agreements and the relations that the State agencies are follow* 
ing should allow, and would permit coof^ration. And you saw an 
instance of it happening, certainly with what Jim described and 
what the doctors ckscribed earlier* It is happening here in All^he- 
ny County, in this area. 

But i can also show you parts of the State where it is not hap- 
pening, and it will come down there becauw of a dollar situation. 
And agency says, "I cannot expand services to a preschool child/' 

The Department of Education— a teacher can know there is a 4- 
year^id child in a mental health, mental retardation day care 
center, but I am not allowed to. I am not permitted by my superior 
to go and contact that child, to review those records. And so the 
child graduates— parenthetically ^duat^, and now Vm allowed to 
begin finding out what this child's needs are. 

Certainly, at the State level, the laws would allow that to 
happen. But the 1 wo agencies are not making sure it's happening 
at the local level. 

I really think there's a mandated System that will work, but we 
should guarantee that the individuals do not walk away from a 
meeting, being told neither agency, or, in some cases, three or four 
agencies cannot serve that child's needs. 

That's why the advisory — the citizen's advisory aspect is impor- 
tant There should be some mechanism, if we hear of a person 
who's fallen between the cracks, let's find out why. If it s a regula- 
tion, work to chanf^ it. If it's lack of communication, let's assure 
that that does not go on too long. Someone should 1^ responsible 
for serving that need. 
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Mr. MuKHHY Tu Mr Hniluhan and yourself, Mr. McVeigh, do 
you believe that the taw prevents the mandated early intervention, 
or where do you see the snortfati in the early intervention? 

Mr HoLLAHAN. In early intervention, as i understand 94-142, it 
says it will not supersede State law. State law here guarantees an 
education beginnmg in kindei^arten or first grade. It depends on 
the school district. 

So, Federal moneys have been used in the State of I^nnsylvania 
for early intervention since 94-142 came online. What happened, 
though, corresponding with Reagan coming in and the budget cuts 
going on, is that e& 94-142 money did not expand or was cut back, 
NO were early intervention prc^ams. And weVe been r^Hy strug- 
gling to keep them alive. 

Our solution to that, where we're providing service today, and* 
as far as I know* all children, at least in Allegheny County, are 
having services. I can't guarantee that next year that will happen, 
if any one of the three funding streams pulls back any more. 

So, I see it as a State pnrf>lem. The Federel law has really set the 
pace by saying that educational moneys could go down to tero. And 
then we kmd of have a mesh— get our r^ponsibility in line with 
what the Federal Government's silready said. 

Mr. Murphy. And, Mrs. Yelanich, just to advise you, under the 
Architechtural Compliance Act, we tmve made available, national 
ly, $40 million of Feideral level grants to remove architectural bar- 
riers for the handicapped, and I would certainly hope that you 
would carry your message to the State of Pennsylvania, and that, 
perhaps, the school districts should h^ in touch with the State de- 
partment of education to make sure that th^e funds are not going 
Just to other public buildings, but also to the educational institu- 
tions. 

Ms. Yelanich. Weil, this indicates, to me, that even our superin- 
t**ndents aren't aware of what's available. I have recently worked 
on an accessibility accommodation in my own school district The 
problem was ignored all last year. 

AH the administrators were aware of 94*142, but nothing was 
acted upon to insure that this building, which was built after 
1972— Fm pointing that out because it snould have been built in 
compliance with 504 anyway, but it wasn't. 

So, the little boy was carried up and down the steM, even though 
he was in a wheelchair. Parents aren't going to ao anything be- 
cause they don't know anything about 94-142, or 504. And nc^ing 
was done until this little boy had fallen from his wheelchair while 
being carried up and down the stews. 

Since then, our school district nas applied for an architectural 
advisement on three wheelchair lifts to be installed in the building. 
The cost of that is $25,(KM). 

I have checked around with the agencies that I knew; Develop- 
mental Disabilities Advocacy Network, one, and my superintend- 
ent. They all had told me that they weren't aware of any moneys 
available outside of the moneys that came into the school 

disstrict for special education students that could be used for just 
seoarate accessible accommodations. 

Mr. Murphy. We'll be glad to provide them with the agency. 

Ms. Yelanich. Right. 
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Mr. MuRFHY. ril find out what ^ncy in Pennsylvania handles 
the funding. 

Ms. Yeu^nich. You see, mteinformation and tack of kmrnledge 
about the needs and right& and laws affecting the disaUed start 
with the superintendent and carry on down through the princif^, 
and Uwn the teachers are totally unaware, too* about now I can 
b^t meet the needs of this discdiled stiulent 

Mr. MuRFHY. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartlett 

Mr. Bartlictt. Ms. Yelanich, I wonder— you mentioned inservice 
training, I think, in some (tf the areas. Do you know, are there any 
attemi^ coming from the school district level, or from some of 
your agencies, to enrourage or to increase the amount of inservice 
training for teachers, in imrticular, or fm* principals^ or are the 
trachers just left on their own to try to figure it out? 

Ms. Yelanich. My being a r^lar cla^room t^her, alro, I can 
testify to the fact that in our district, we Yisd one imervtce day 
training on learning disabilities about 5 years aga This, as I point- 
ed out in my testimony, should be a ><^ly inmrvice pn^ram to 
every school district. 

And I know, my own peers, the teachers I am assodating with 
every day, are unaware about the needs of tte disabled student, 
from the learning disabled, d^ar to thi^ who are affected with 
muscular dystrophy, and those who are in wheelchairs. 

They are unaware that— this child should have transportation to 
the school. I know many children who are being broi^t to our 
schools bv their parents. Someone should step in and mform the 
parents that the school has this r^ponsibility, also. 

There are many casein which the t€^u:hers don't kni^ the littte 
management techniques to me wiiAi the different disidnlities. This 
is where I see the intermediate unit, with their specialists, can con- 
trol this situation. And what is even more warier is when a «;hool 
district is considering completely not contracting at all with the in- 
termediate unit. 

I know of several situations in which that ia omurin^, and, in 
those cases, special education ds^sm may then be, according to the 
district's wishes, combined with learning disability students. Then, 
the teachers who had originally tat^t special edtKation and leani- 
ing disabled classes are now £ulministrated b;^ tiie prindpals and 
superintendents, who know nothing about special eduoition. 

And I know for a fact that nmtorials aren't provided in these sit- 
uations to these special classes. 

Mr. Bartlett. Are there any— where— you know, its not a 
matter of ill will on behalf of the teachers, I know; your case in 
particular. Are there any places, or inwrvice training, or any i«en- 
cies that the school district could come into the clararoom and help 
train a teacher for dealing with special cases? 

Ms. Yelanich. Yes* there are. And this just happened to me yes- 
terday. In my own building, there was a— Arts and Special Educa- 
tion Project of Pennsylvania providing a cooperative effort und^r 
the Department of Education, 

The bureau of curriculum services and the bureau of speda! edu- 
cation have gotten ti:«ether to provicte personnel to a)me to class- 
rooms of special education and re^iar classrooms. And while t^lme 
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profe^tonals ate in the classroom /they not onlv teach the students 
letisunH huch m cirative movement, creative arama, creative art, 
music fur the blind* and bo on* they alra are conducting an inserv- 
ice, on-the-^pot pn^ram for the teacher who is in that ciararoom. 

While I was talking to tSie person in charge ye^nfaiy, she in- 
formed me that the ir terrnediate units have been omtracting her 
services yearly. This h^ b%n a project which has been fUnd^ for 
about 7 years so far. But she has no knowledge of any school dis- 
trict, alone, that has contracted with their a^ncy. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank vou, 

Ms. Yeianich. So, that is one example. 

Mr. Bartlett, Mr. HoUahan, first of all, on Public Law 94-142, 1 
supper there's a little bit of good news and bad news. In spite of 
the widespread telief that funds have been cut, in fact, funw have 
either stayed the same or increased; 1983 increased by $50 million 
at the Federal level, and 1984, by $100 million. 

Now, that translates to the fact that we all rect^ise. And that 
!S| most of the funding, or m<^t of the exc^ c^ist, for providing a 
free and appropriate puMic education for handicapped students 
still comes, and rightfully, from States and local school districts. 
The Federal (government provide atwHit 8 percent of the funding. 

And I would anticiimte that|you could expect that approximate 8 
percent to continue on through the years. But in any event, the 
actual dollar amounlK have not been decreased in terms of the ag* 
KreKate, I suspect they may have changed based on population 
needs, but, in the aggregate total level, they haven't decreased. 

My question also relates to funding, and that is, on the pi^:hool 
population, is the problem at the State level one of redistributing 
existing funding to try to accommodate and better serve the pre- 
school population? That is to say, in many ways, it's much less ex- 
pensive to begin to work with a child prior to first grade, or is it a 
problem of a major exfmnsion of the total amount of dollars that 
are needed? 

Mr. iioLLAHAN. ril take a crack at that. In All^heny County, 
like I siiid, at that moment, you know, we're meeting the needs for 
most children, preschool children. That's not the case across the 
State. 

You know, when you Ret into the rural areas, you have a whole 
different thing, and the service is not consistently available. So, a 
lot of what hdppens for a child is really dependent on chance, and 
where the* child s born, and what services might be available. 

So, one way of answering it is coordination and redistribution of 
existing service dollars. You know, the concept of—when you talk 
about legislation that mandates early intervention, I mean, the 
first thing f^ple talk about is how much is that going to cost? 

(3Hh» dialog at that State level is encouraging at this point We 
don t have all the answers. One of the issues in developing.a legis- 
lation is what will be the lead department, lead agency, you know; 
department of education, public welfare* department of health, and 
how WF c(K)rdinate those resources? 

I think we'll be able to get mme sort of a package together, at 
least what we re hopinK. where each of the different departments 
can contribute some of the resources to meeting some of those 
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needs. A lot of it is an imixe of clarifying and using existing re- 
sourcra. 

Mr. Bartustt, OK. On the issue— by the way, I'm quite im- 
prei^ed with the organisation that you've started in terms of the 
coordination, and, in riding throt^h it^ the question comes to 
mind as to what methodol^ you use at the caseworker lev^i? 

Leavii^ aside the top level of the orgamzations« do you 'have a 
methodolc^ for each mdividual wo^^kert when th^ have a tough 
problem case, to communicate with other agenci^ or do tn^y, gen- 
erally, just pick up the telephone and rail ^u:h oUier, or is there 
some sort of a regular session where they can talk about tough 
cases? 

Mr. HoiXAHAN. A couple. One of the committ*?^ we have is what 
we call the Shared l^rvices Comn»ittee. That o^mmitt^t the 
agenda, is looking at those service issues, so people that have kids 
that they don't have p^-^c^ for, or whatever the issues are, can go 
to that committee. And t gathers other pec^le who are interested 
in that speciflc thing, T^^t% one avenue. 

The other avenue is our history of workii^ together has buUt 
some very good informal relationshif^. So, when problems arise, 
yeah, we do get on the phone and call around and see what 

Mr. Bartlett. We_^ have—in my city, in Dallas, started a mmilar 
thing, again, at abuulrthe same time, and it*s now evolved into a 
weekly meeting of approximately 40 social service agenda in 
which each person is challenged to bring his toughest case, and 
they talk about how they a>uld help this mrson. And it's amazing 
how much competitive pressure — agencies o^in to compete to help 
as opp(^ed to competing to have someone else do it. And it's been 
quite successful and it sounds like it*s a similar 

Mr. HoixAKAN. Yeah. One important point here that I— in terms 
of effectively WL^rklng together — what the governance and proce- 
dures committees haa to do is decide what issu^ are appropriately 
handled in what areas. 

Once every other month, we get toother as a large ixxly and we 
try and keep the issues there to deliberation of committee reports, 
recommendations, those sorts of things. That's not the appropriate 
arena to, in mvmi cases, do an individual case review. 

If we would have done that, we would have lost particiimtion be- 
cause, you know, people who were coming there to try and contrib- 
ute their agency resources, would have said, you know, **We spent 
an hour talking about an individual case. I'm not interested. I 
won I come any more " 

So, we've tried to work it— you know, what belongs in a commit- 
tee, and case reviews belong in the shared service committee and 
we'd steer people that way. 

Debate and discussion of what our {Ki^ition is on early interven- 
tion ie^ij^lation belongs in a large group, and you know, with a 
large group considering the committee reports, and those sort of 
things 

Mr. Bahtlictt, Mr. McVe^, you mentioned that one of the prob- 
lems that you find is encouraging agencies to accept existing d(K:u- 
meniation of handicap^?. I hadn't heard that before. 

I sup|K>*ie my question in: Does that reluctance extend from 
- things that may bt* >n Federal regulations, where you have to redo- 
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i-unif*nt and dticunicnt a document, or are there things that we can 
change in that regard? 

Mr. MrVKKiH. I think my point was that there are regulations 
that require each agencyHo aim(»t initiate, again, the information, 
TrndinKi*. child evaluation process, and they are following th<^ reg- 
ulations Where, in fact 

Mr Bahtlktt. Even though it may not make any sense. 

Mr Mc-Vkic;h {continuing). An entire packet of very good and 
weU-documented information exists, from an agency with similarly 
cenified professionals having done t*-^t. This is where, maybe, the 
flexibility to accept—you know, given equal information to accept 
ihat iLs the rt-identification or the reevaiuation. That happens 
fairly r«'«ularly. It's not a— we accept that information from the 
other ak'ency. but we can't U5*e it as our dcKru mentations. 

Mr MrKi-HV Will you, or will anyone here, who is following this, 
provide us with the regulation or the section in law, if you find 
that, ydu run into this problem? And then what we can do is work 
with th«* agency. Department of Education, and attempt to make it 
nwre effective 

Mr MrVKic;H. 11! try to do that. 

Mr MuaeHY I think this is something we have been trying to 
act*unipiish in Wanhrngton e 

Mr. M< Vkhjh Y«^. 
^ Mr BAKTii-rrr I think that may well bt* a case of something this 
SiilK-^nnmitti^* can help with, anci yuu may find some instances, for 
which wv would like to have the specific date, time, place, and 
agi-ncy, in which, in fact, there may or may not have been some- 
thing in FcKleral law, but the agency was trying to protect itself 
and makf sure they got all their *'tV' crossed and their **iV' 
dotted, and by that time, the client had to wait around a year. 

And so therr may be some interpretation problems, but your 
jHJint. and nunc, Uhk is either way, it doesn't matter, you know, 
whi'fhiT it's really 

Mr Mf Vku;h Exactly 

Mr. Baktm-ttt fn law or whether everybody thinks it s in law, 
the result is still the same The client is not served. 

Mr Mc VKa;H 1 agrw And I might be wrong in saying —I'm 
sure It's h<)th of what you just said; that in some eases it^ interpret 
tatiiin; H<inu* jt may In* regulation, and I will try to get instances of 
b«}th. if I lan. and dates, 

Mr Haktlkti But the pt>sitive results in terms of the potentir? 
myd Jbr some legislation may well be just to clarify so that even it 
it s cnly a bad interpretation, pifrhaps we can clear up any misun- 
derstanding 

Mr Mc \^ku;h We surely could siive dollars, and we could move a 
child more quickly from one system to another. I know for a fact. 

Mr BARTi.^rrr OK One additional question, Mr Chairrian, and I 
reali/e that time is moving, but I'd like to ask each of the three of 
you I. 1 the nvKi panel may want to answer this alsi?— youVe all 
work^K? vith Public I^iw iMH2 as it's been implemented. From 
your e\|ienefu<', and we've talked about this one si*t of circum- 
stances, do you kmiw of anv recommendations which you would 
have for any chan^'€*s in either the law, basic law, or the regula- 
tions thenis»"lve-. as I move into awfully swampy waters, I realize? 
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Mr. McVeuhi Wt-ll. let Linda answer first. 

Ms. Yelanich. Perhaps, to make it mandated to have this law, 
and the responsibilities provided within this law, to the school dis- 
tricts, studied at such in-sei-vice day prt^rams. 

I found, in my own district, where personnel, principals, supenn- 
tendnets. teachers, were not informing parents. They weren t pro- 
viding prc^ams. They weren't doing what was provided in 94-142, 
They weren't providing adapted physical education. They were not 
providing transportation to the hotnes, and so on. I could go right 
down the list. 

So, it's all an awareness. If we could write something mto that 
law that would help to make our public school system aware of the 
law, at some educational setting; an in-service day meeting, per- 
hai». 

Mr. Babtlett. Anybody else? 

Mr. HoLLAHAN. Yeah, I'd like to comment. It'o really an ac- 
knowledgement, thanking the OHnmittee for the work that's been 
done to protect and maintain ^e |aw. My p(»ition is that I tWnk 
the law is very good the way it is written. I was very scared, and so 
were a number of people that I work with, with the proposed regu- 
lation revisions and, r^lly, where some of the troth were coming 
out of the law. ... 

I think we're at a point where parents are banning to learn 
their rights. Educational organizations are banning to implement 
the law and that's taken some time. I do community education 
through United Cerebral Palsy, and I've got three different re- 

auests, in the last month-and-a-nalf. from individual schools around 
isability awareness issura, precipitated by raainstreaming 
And the schools are saying we have to do something mo .han a 
bandaid method. And. so, they've really reached out for informa- 
tion. I'm real encouraged by that. 

Mr. McVeigh. I would tend to agree with Jim, certainly, from a 
personal point of view. And with your allowance, I'd like to take 
this back to my executive board. We're meetimj tonight, and if 
there are specitlcs that other people want to addr^ to you, I U 
give you some written testimony on that. 

My personal feeling is that fm satisfied with what's happening. 
I'm certainly glad that the rescissions, and so forth, did not go 
through. I would have been more upset then. But I'm relatively 
satisfied. 

Mr- Bartlett. OK, thank you. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. One final comment, Mr. HoUahan, on 
your suggestions. On piie 5, with the apparent lack of cooperation 
between the Office of Special Education and the Office of Civil 
Rights, if you will provide us, or if anyone here chocwes, and we 
will seek some informatton nationwide on this lack of cooperation, 
wc will schedule a subcommittee hearing, at which time we will 
invite the Ji rectors of both of these agencies before us, and, hof^ 
fully, we'll have sufficient information, in our files, at that time, 
that we can intelligently question them that they continue with 
their memorandum of understanding and cooperation. 

Mr. Hollahan. Thank you. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. OK; thank you very much. 
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This panel is comprised of Mrs. Joan Kost. a imrent, and director 
of advocacy in the Pittsburgh, Allegheny Coiinty Diistrict; Mr. 
Elmer Goodson, coordinator of Academy House. Three Rivers 
Youth, Pittsburgh, PA; and Mr. Joseph Sabella, a parent and jast 
president of the Beaver County ARC. 

STATEMENT OF JOAN KOOT, DIRECTOR OF ADVOCACY. 
PITTSBURGH. ALLEGHENY COUNTY DISTRICT 

Ms. KosT. Thank you. 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bartlett. My name is Joan 
Kost. I'm a certified elementary teacher. I'm currentW serving as 
director of educational advo<»:y at the As»)ciation for Retarded 
Citizens of Allegheny County. I am also the proud parent of a se- 
verely hearing impaired young man. 

Eric testified at your 1982 hearings on the propel der^ulation 
of Public Law 94-142. He couldn't be with us today since he's at- 
tending the National Technical Institute for the Deaf in Rochester, 
NY. migoring in aconinting and taking Bome of his iMisiness cours- 
at the regular college, the Rochester Institute of Technology. 
NTID aim benefits from Federal funding in r^ard to the education 
of hearing impaired students. 

Soon, Eric will be a self-sufficient taxi»ving student— I mean, 
citizen, thanks, largely, to the mandates and the funding of Public 
Law 94-142. 

Eric's 20 years old now. We sought out and paid for all of Eric a 
preschool education, all of the pn^ramming he received from year 
one. and actually it started when he was just age 1. , 

But from the time he was of school age on, our local school 
agency, Peters Township, provided special education, which took 
him through the continuum d education from a residential school 
for the deaf into being mainstreamed in high »:hool, witii only the 
related services of speech therapy and tutoring provided by our 
special education unit. 

Eric has benefited from the cooperation between our local school 
district, as we call it, the local education agency, two interrogate 
units, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and even the CETA 
Prt^ram. 

As a parent, and as a long-time educational advorate, I have seen 
great improvements in agency -ooperation under 94-142. 

As our previous speaker, Mr. HoUahan, mentioned, we've seen 
improvement in agencies reprinting single-handitspping condi- 
tions, learning to work tt^ther to protect and to improve special 
education. We've learnt that the children we've represented are 
more alike than different. 

There have been advances made and cooperative action by State 
and local education agenda in helping i»rents learn more alxmt 
special education. Recently, a 2-year parent-to-i»rent prc^ram, a 
training project, was completed in Pennsylvania. It will be complet- 
ed at the end of May. 

That prc^ram was offered under a Federal grant to the discre- 
tionary funding pn^rams under Public Law 94-142, and it has es- 
tablished a statewide network of parents try.ng to teach i^er |mr- 
*?nts. The grant was secured and delivered through the cooperative 
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eflcirtH of patt-nts in Pennsylvania, agencies representing single- 
handica|ipini< fonditionn, and the Pennsylvania C^partment of Mu- 
catiun. 

There'8 a need for more, and we hope there will be more, tecause 
Bs our other speakers have mention^, many parents do not know 
the proleftion that Public Law 94-142 can offer their child. 

As an advocate, I have conrerns that the responsibility for relat- 
ed services is not deHned clearly enough so that we will know who 
is, indeed, responsible for the services needed to help thp special 
education student benefit from his education. I think it would, also, 
help in having a more equitable distribution of the funding, if we 
were able to have more clear delineation of the responsibilities. 

Preschool education is still an ar^ of conwm at this point in 
tirne. In our State, as you know, the preschool education services 
are not mandated. The department of education, as their director 
stated — of special education has mentioned, serves only about half 
of the students, from 3 to 5, who really need it. 

And although there are many good pn^rams acrc^ thf State in 
preschool education, there is not a comprel^nsive system. We're 
hopeful that both the legislation, which was di^u^ed prkn* to this, 
is passed in this State, and we're hopeful that the finding, which 
you in C/ongress have just recently granted under the new lei^sla- 
tion for the discretionary funding, will also help enoiurage our 
State to mandate preschool education. 

Over the period of 10 years, in which I've been serving other par- 
ents and their children, I have seen some very heartwarming ex- 
amples of school districts and intermediate units working' t<^ther 
to provide educational pr^^rams that are appropriate and in the 
least restrictive environment for a sp^iiai ^ucation student. 

I've seen special education teachers working effectively with chil- 
dren in special classes, and serving as liaisons between those chil- 
dren and classes in which the students were mainstreamed with 
other nonhandicapped children. 

However, I am sorry to say that, in this area, too often, I have 
found cooperation strongest between local school districts and in- 
termediate units when education agencies are presenting a united 
front in maintaining a segregated situation for a handicapped stu- 
dent. 

The usual reasons given are lack of funding, need for protection 
of an isolated setting, and I believe that this is ignoring the man- 
dates of both State and Federal law, which require a more normal- 
ized setting for special education students. 

In our State, when negotiations fail, and many knowledgeable 
parents have difficulty negotiating a placement, oringing a child 
from a special education center into an integrated situation where 
they 11 have some contact with nonhandicapped students, at least, 
for i^rt of their day, when th(me negotiations fail, a jparent in this 
State must go into due prcxre^ proceedings, which will, quite often, 
end in being a hearing where the parent must pay for an attorney, 
while the attorneys for the intermediate units are provided by 
public funds. 

It would be helpful if direction could come from the Federal level 
to our State. Perhaps such suggestions, technical assistance, as how 
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to nmi hearing officers m mediators rather than going into the 
formal due prucenh heurini; nituation. 

Our State eduiatton plan i» written very well. Good intentions 
are expressed. Yet, compliance in uneven acn^ our State- One of 
the problems is that there are very few regional reviewers who can 
pursue complaints from parents or advocates across the State* 

We albo have concern for th(^ students who are adjudicated 
under Pennsyivania law. Some of our l^islatidnp such as Act 30, 
does not permit the department of education to monitor pn^ams 
in institutionn. Not all of the situations are as well provided as the 
one Superintendent Blacka referred to. 

In this State, we only receive self«evaluation plans in the depart- 
ment of education. Each institution tells the department how 
they're providing education. Our fear is that there are many spe- 
cial education students unidentified, and many special and non-spe- 
cial education students who receive their education at the institu- 
tion itself with no opportunity to be in a regular school system, 
even in special class, in a regular school. 

I think, basically, adequate funding to supplement State funding, 
monitoring by both the Federal and State agencies, are needed 
even more, rather than 1^, The OfTiCB of Civil Rights, in the imst, 
has been a solution to many problems which did not require pair- 
ents going into due proc^ hearings. Reviewers came in and did 
onsite investigations when it was needed, and many pMitive 
changes occurred. 

Unfortunately, gentlemen, I don't believe we can sit back and 
say that, in time, these things will oime about. I feel that you, who 
gave UH this great law, f^ust provide the technical assistance and 
also the regulatory enforcement, including active intervention and* 
punitive measures, where necessary. And. y^, I think you <»n leg- 
islate attitudes, because I've seen many, many school districts who, 
years ago, would not educate special education students in their 
districts; told their residents that they best move because they 
didn't take care of them. 

I see them now doin^ an excellent job, and I believe it's true in 
all of the other areas we have discussed this morning, so that I 
hope that you will continue vour efforts to preserve and strengthen 
94-142. 

Mr. MitRPHY. Thank you, Mrs. K<^t. 
Mr. (i(K)dsun. 

STATKMKNT ()F KLMER (JtMMJSON, C<H>RDINATfm OF ACADEMY 
HOI SK, THREE RIVERS YOlTTH. PITTSBURGH. PA 

Mr, (fOODsoN, Thank you. 

Representative Murphy, Mr. Bartlett, panel members, and 
guests, I thank you on behalf of Three Hivere Youth, I thank you 
for thi.s opportunity to speak very briefly about our agency, alK>ut 
the youHK people we are committed to provide with services, and 
about our relationship with the school districts. 

Thrt*e Rivers Youth provides residential treatment, day treat- 
ment and partial hospitalization for high-risk youths between 13 
and IH years of age. The youth serv€?d by Three Rivers have been 
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determined dependent /n^lected by the courts and placed in our 
agency by the department of children and youth services. 

Needless to say, these people ccme into our prc^rams with the 
burden of severe social and emutionid problems. We, as an agency, 
are committed to providing a support system for the children of 
our society who most often have no otter alternative. 

The responsibilitv of providing for the educational, social and 
emotional needs of these children is shared by agencies such as 
ours and the school districta. The succ^ or failure of this mandate 
depends largely upon the cooperative and prwluctive work and the 
best interests of each of these students as individuals. 

Academy House is l(x:ated in the Mount Lebanon section of Pitts- 
burgh, and for the past 10 years, been receiving educational 
and vocational service by the district. 

We, currently, have seven rraidents enrolled in varying levels of 
the middle and high schools in the district. The;^ are oeing provid- 
ed with varying degrees of sp^nrialised programming. 

The Mount Lebanon Scho< Histrict is clrarly committed to plan- 
ning, developing, and monit an educational plan for each of 
these students that maximizeb luu* resources of the schools. This co- 
operative planning b^ns, oftentim^ before a student arrivra in 
placement. Three Rivers personnel* school repre^ntativ^ includ- 
mg a consultinR {:»ychiatrist, and R^onal Support Center staff 
are actively involveo in the transitioned planning and research on 
previous educational placements, i^ychol<^cal and j^ychiatric 
data. 

From this point, weekly planning ^wions, attended by a blend of 
agency curetakern, special education teachers, and KhcK>l adminis- 
trators are held. The purpose of these weekly meetings is to moni- 
tor student progress, to address problem areas, and make program- 
matic adjustments with the gcml of providing a foundation for each 
student to build upon. 

It is not at ail unusual for a teacher, a coun^lor, or even an ad- 
ministrative person, to drop by Academy House to introduce them- 
selves to a new resident. This type of involvement, without ques- 
tion, has an impact on the stuclent that is experiencing anxieties 
produced by going into a new school system in a new community. 

Approximately 90 percent of the students that come in — or ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the residents that are currently in Acad- 
emy (iouse had histories of truancy, absenteeism, and basic school 
resistance. Problems in thew areas obviously contributed to the 
academic deficiencies that they had when they came into place- 
ment with our agency, and when they went into the school system. 

I would like, at this point, to call your attention to the attach** 
ment at the back of this testimony, which clearly indicates some 
results of the cooperative effort between our agencies and the 
Mount Lebanon School Districts. 

What I have here is a printout of our February percentage of at- 
tendance for each student in our ^ency. All of these students are 
enrolled in public, or even approved private i^h<K)ls. 

The figures circled at the TOttom of the page represent our agen- 
cy's overall attendance ratio for the month of February. Ninety-two 
percent attendance clearly reflects our agency's committment to 
the educational process of thrae young people. 
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At the top of the fmge, I call your attention to the figures circled 
there, which reprint AdNlemv Hmiw, which has iwrved'^r pro- 
\ vided educational wrvices by the Mount Lebanon School Distnct, 
\ Ninety^ix percent atteiuiance for the month ai February clearly 
\ reflects the effort on the part— or the cooperative effort on the part 
\ of our agencnr ami the local school district 

^ It is my feeling that the Mmint Ldbanon School District ccmld 
ver^ well serve as a modet'^r otl^r districts for developing and 
maintaining a cooperative and productive approe^ to specialind 
education. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you very much, Mr. Goodscm. 
Mr. Sabella. 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH SABELLA, ARC. BEAVER COUNTY, PA 
Mr. Sabella. Thank you. 

I am pissed to be able to prraent testimony todaj^ I thank you» 
Congressman Murphy, CongresBman Bartlett^ for giving "is this op- 
portunity. 

The ARC and other advooicy groups have always appreciated 
ydur support of issues dealing wiUi the education of haindican^ed 
children. 

I speak to you today as a representative and volunteer of the 
ARC, Beaver County; also, as a number of the Beaver County MR/ 
MR Advisory Board, and, more importantly, as a parent of a bandi* 
capped, school-age child. 

My son, Stephen, is 13 years old and attends New Horizon School 
in Beaver County. He's a multihandicappc^ ncmveri>al, he's 
myopic, and his educational placement is trainable-meiitaily re- 
tarded. 

My wife and I are both actively involved in all aspects of our 
son's educational program and have been since he started school. 

I am past president of tne AssociaticHi of Retarded Citizens, 
Beaver County, and a present ixmrd member and chairman of the 
ARC s Education Committee. 

Our ^ucation committee has been deeplv inwlved with many 
aspects of education of the handicapped, including Federal and 
State laws, and regulations d^ing with the issue. 

Interagency cooperation in special ^ucation is and should be a 
long term and continuous goal of all advorates of people who are 
mentally retarded and receive special education. Many different 
agencies and oiganizations play a vital role in ail aspects of the 
lives of the school-age handio^iped children. I have sc^n the need 
for interagency cooperation often during my own son's involvement 
with special education^ 

I believe, as does our ARC, that as the law mandate the educa- 
tional agency is ultimately rraponsiUe for all components of an In- 
dividual Educational Pn^ram, or the lEP, for ^icn child in special 
education. 

Coweration between other agenci^ which would benefit each 
specific child, is definitely an amied plus. The brat way to promote 
cooperation is the inclusion of all related agencies in the tSP con- 
ference attended by the i:»rents. 
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This could include an invitation of the Community Mental 
Health Center caseworkers, a repmntativa of a loral advoouy 
group, such as ARC, and any other agency tlmt might be invol^ 
with the child in providing services, such as Chikven and Youth 
Servicesrand others. Making sure that all organisations realize the 
services, which are requireo for a child, is cme wajr to initiate the 
cooperation and open communioitions at lEP omrerem^. lliat is 
the key to the discussions that can addr^s the sharing of responsi- 
bility. 

One of the otetacles to interagency cooperation often is the in- 
ability to place the educational needs of the child above the finan- 
cial obligations of the agencies or thossi organizations. Unfortunate- 
ly, bud^t restrictions plac« a real hardship on many agencies 
which deal with children receiving special educaticm. 

This is especially a problem when a diild m under the audioes of 
other agencies, such as Children and Youth Services or Juvenile 
Probation, who are also providing services, along with the school < 
system* 

Oftentimra, the child gets cau^t in the middle, w tiie school of- 
ficials, and other agencies, decioe who will be finandalhr rraponsi- 
ble. Many tim^ agencies are i»ught in regulations whim stipulate 
that a service, such as residential placement^ cannot be shared by a 
group of interested agencies, but must be snouldered by only one. 

For instance, if a child receiving special education is also in- 
volved with the Juvenile Probation Etepartaient and the Mental 
Health Center, and Uie child needs a r^udential {dac^ent, it 
seems logical that all three agenci^ could split the or share 
the costs of services for the child, wiUiout putting a hardship on 
,one agency. 

In cases like this, where the ARC, Beaver, has been involved, the 
related agencies are unable to divide the cc^, and the child is 
denial appropriate service because of this. 

ril relate a personal experience which demonstrates even an- 
other avenue for cooperatkm. In 1979, it was determined that my 
son, Stephen, needed short-term residential placement for diagnosr 
tic treatment and development of an intensified behavior manage- 
ment prc^ram. After it was determined that he needed these, I was 
told that the educational agency did not have the finandal capabil- 
ity to pay for the very expensive rraidential plsPCement, and it was, 
indeed, veiy exnensive. 

I, then, louno out that my own medical insurance from my em- 
ployer would pay for th. r)iacement. Sin<^ that time, I have found 
out that other private insuran<^ companies will alm> wver such 
handica{^— handicapped children's needs, such as inpatient speech 
and physical therapy, brac^, and other medically oriented treats 
ments. 

Unfortunately, we've also found out that some companies will 
not consider these as covered expend. For those individuals, who 
have the insurance covers^, all areas should be colored to see if 
the insurance company could share the financial responsibilities. 

1 might point out, this is only one instance of where shared re- 
sfxinsibiiitp^ for fmancial purpc^s could be u^. 

A very important area of a child's eduoitional needs are related 
services, sucn as speech therapy, audiolc^, counseling, physical 
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therapy* and others. Though, as I mention«l before, the education* 
al agency is ultimately rraponable. Uiere are often other organiza- 
tions in the community that cmim offer assistance in the area of 
related services. 

This includes the local mental liealth centera, Easter Seal Socie- 
ty, the ARC'S, Association for the Blind, advocacy groups for the 
hearii^ impaired, sgma bifida, and msa^ more groups which are 
available to children ami theii" |»rents* These grou{» provide many 
services, such as speech and hearing, physiod therapy, psychol<^- 
cal and counseling ^rvtcasi, parent support groups, and ei^ 
summer camps. Miuiy of rarvtces could be utili^ as part of 
the related services for children in special edw^ation ard their fam- 
ilies. 

In summary, communication betv^n all related agenci^ is 
utmost importance, as is kee|nng the child*8 best intci^ a prime 
concern. This is b^ done by mcTuding as many interested agencies 
in the lEP conference, and Glaring responsibilities as much as pos- 
sible. 

This may include stretching the intent of the law to include the 
share of financial responsibiliUea for services. I believe that noth- 
ing is impossible if all avenue are ex^plored with a shared spirit of 
cooperation in the best inters (rf* <mr nandicapped children. 

Mr, Murphy. Thank- you very much, Mr. &mella* 

Mrs. Kost, you ^med to shed some light on indicating that the 
minority of our yming people are not being educated in the least 
restrictive environment* 

It's been our experience, in recent ^^rs, to find that this is 
really not so; that there are more children teing mainstreamed, 
more children being placed into normal cla^room and lunchroom 
situations. Am I being misled? 

Ms. Kc^. In this State, since about 1972, in the settling of the 
consent of the Park Suit— the Park Con^nt Agreement, ihete has 
been a distinct movement toward educatii^ handicapped people in 
school rather than in institutions, as had oron more predominant 
at that time. 

I would just use the example of the mentally retarded students 
to, perhaps, clarify my testimony. In this area, in Allegheny 
County specifically, in 1978, a complaint was filed with the Federal 
Education for Handicapped Department, and it was bas^ on the 
fact that in this area, at that time, all mentally retarded— almost 
all of the mentally retarded students were educated in sc^r^ted 
centers. And by that, I mean a day school pr€«ram at a separate 
building, which only had handicapped at that idiool. 

At that time, the complaint was investigated Over a period of 
time, the State of PennWlvania was asked to enfoxx:e its own State 
regulations, which called for education in the l^ist restrictive envi- 
ronment or educational setting, and did start to do that in 1979. 

At present, very few educably mentally retard^ students are 
still in the segregated centers. However, we're still having— well, I 
gues^ an example would be, there are only 20 trainably mentally 
retarded—cat^orized as trainably mentally retarded students, who 
are being educated in a r^ular school in a special class, with some 
int^ration, and that s out of 42 Khooi districts in Pittsburgh— I 
mean Allegheny County. 
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So, we are making pn^ress* Just using the one example of the 
mentally retarded stuctonts, in tiUs. particular area, ^ have a 
center concept* BeautifVil buikUngs were built; planned, to house 
handicapped children. It was thoHUfdit* at that timep Uiat the pro- 
tected situation was h&t. It iiras also thought that tlwt would be 
economically f^sitale be»i^ all of the speoalista would be hmj^d 
in th<^ buildinge and the children broumt to t^»n. 

However, tin^ has stown that not only is it not the best way or 
the mo^ appropriate way for most handicapp^ children, but it^s 
expensive in transportation and in wrving uiem, and it's ^rtainly 
not the best for the children. 

Does that clarify that? 

Mr Murphy. I Uiink it does. 

Ms. KosT. I have sran your report 

Mr. MuBPHY. Dtm't you see smne need in some instances where 
there would be a operate facility for the handicapped youngsters, 
or for the mentallv retaord^ individuahi? 

Ms. KoOT. Y^; 1 would be the first to ask for a child to have the 
Importunity to have tiie mc»t intensive services needed to rem^i- 
ate their handicaraing oonditicm. 

However, I would not ever wmt to see a child educated in ami- 
plete isolation from his tt<mhandicai9ed peers, and I think many 
states, Texas among them, from what Tve h^ud, do provide situa- 
tioi^ where a building, four walls and a roof, can include handi* 
capped children of the sevei^ intensity, ^ as students, per^ 
haps, who are gifted students, who are, qucAe/unquote "normal" 
nonhandicappea 

I do not want to see any handicapped persons edu(»t«l in com- 
plete isolation. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. 

Mr. Goodson, how many young people do you have at Arademy 
House total? 

Mr. GoonmN. We have a cap^ity— well, first of all, our agen^ 
has a capacity for approximately 50 residential placements for both 
male, female, and also a teen/parent pn^iam ror socially and emo- 
tionallv distuilied 

Mr. MURPHY, So, Academy House is just one of the faciliti^. 

Mr. GooraoN* Cert^ly. Academy House is one cmnponent of the 
agency, which has a^c^pacity Ibr eight male mioie^nts, between 
the ages of 13 and 18. we currently have seven malra in our pro^ 
gram. 

Mr. Murphy. And all seven are in the public school i^FStem at 
Mount Lebanon? 

Mr. GooDMN. All seven are in either the middle or high schools 
in the Mount Lebanon School District. 

, Mr. Murphy. What do you think would be the rwult of their 
educational and social development if you lacked this cl<^ oxipera- 
tion that you apparently have with the school district there? If you 
were just sending them off, to walk to school, and 

Mr. Gooi^N. At l^ist in half of thc^ cases, and that's being, 
pretty conservative, they probably would not be in arhobl 

Mr. Murphy. Not go to school at all? 

Mr. GooDsoN. Or, at least, not in a public school setting. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Bartlett. 
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Mr^ Bartlett, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Goodson, how long has your prc^ram been in exifitenoe then; 
your house? 

Mr. GooiisoN. Academy House has been in existence in the 
Mount Lebanon conununitv of Pittsburgh for the imst dec&iB, And 
during that time, manv— alnu^ all of our students are educated in 
the Mount Lebanon Scmml Dis^ict. 

Mr. Bartlett. I didn't understand comj^etely. How is it funded? 
How are you funded? 

Mr. Gooi^N. We are fund^ by a combinatipn of funding b^ 
some United Way Amds; also, supported by « the cost of— the 
dential cost of the kids in the pn^ram is fiinqed by the department 
of children and youth services, in most cases. ; 

Mr. Bartleit. How long do you typicall^ir keep a child at the 
Academy House? 

Mr GooD^N. The placement varies, and it depends primarily on 
what the long-range treatment goal for tl^ youngster is. If there is 
a viable family ^ructure that this individual comes from, the goal, 
in the beginning of pigment* is to have that person tw» home at 
a certain point. And those lure generally tlra shorter term 
mente, where there are viable f«rental ^ructures there. 

In the case of young people when there are no vkd>le imrental 
structures, it is genenuly a longer term placement^ and that plac^ 
ment could be anywhere frraa 1 to 3 yrars. 

Mr. Bartlett. And one other question. When you get the student 
up to the schoolhouse, do you generally enoiurage the school to 
make sure that the student has a firm wnse of the parameters of 
the discipline; that is to sav, do you enomn^ a very Arm disci- 
pline at the school to give the student the guidance Uut he needs, 
or how do you cope with that? What do ymi counsel the sdiool? 

Mr. GkwDSON. WolU we have su^h a close working relationship 
with the Mount Lebanon School Dist^'^^ We n^et, on the mini* 
mum, of once a week, sometime; mure, on an individual basis; 
agency personnel^teacher bae^a* 

So, each of thc^ are worked out differently- We encourage that 
our students in the school system be given the same structure 
limitations, directives, ranfronUd about behaviors, as any of the 
rest of the students* in and out of the special education or main* 
stream programmings of the school, and, you know, the blend, in 
terms of that process, works out very well. 

Mr. Bartlett. OK; I oppose my only romment is just that it 
sounds as if you have a very high success ratio for those students, 
and, of course, that makes it famous that to only be able to serve 
seven students out of what must be a much larger total need must 
be somewhat frustrating. 

Mr. GoopsoN. Now, I don't think I quite understood. 

Mr. Bartlktt. Well, you serve raven students at the Academy 
House? You currently have — is there a ner.d for more? Ek) you have 
more requests, more agencies leterring more students than that? 

Mr. GooDsoN. For requeues for placements? 

Mr Bartlctt. For pli^ment, yes. 

Mr, GooMON, Yes, We, generally, you know, maintain seven stu- 
dents, and that's the seven students that that population turns 
over. That's not a consistent all tl» way through, so that popula- 
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tion turns over, so, yes; our referrals are pretty consistent and on- 
going througlKHit the year and years. 

Mr. BAfrrLBtT. OK: Mr. Sabella, in thinidng through your 
mony, you're advocating, I miiqpaBe, what weVe here to advocate, 
and that is increa^ commiintcatiows in intere^ency communica- 
tions and cooperation. 

In your opinion, could the Pennsylvania intermediate umt 
system that's been discussal this morning, could tiiat provi^ a 
mechanism for those 8haied<«06t dedsionB that have to be made? 
Or is the mechanism just more of a sitting down and coming to a 
friendly agreement? 

Mr. Sabella. Well, in respect to a handicapped child behog |nop> 
erly identified, and his educatiimal placement being properly id»i- 
tified, the intermediate unit is certainly where all the activity 

**flie initiation of an EEP coaSerenoe between the intermediate 
unit, as a provider of servicm^ and the parent, and then gathering 
all the ti&BT intensbed parora who nave direct input to that 
child's placement, thai takes 0fiM» frma ttere. 

"The funding is, f^svUmsAy, the burden of the intermediate unit 
What we're finding nme and mmie <rffcei^-and it certainly k> noth- 
ing new— but the lack of finding or the scairity of funding, over 
tYm years, both in tenora of Fedbral fUnds and State f^uub, has 
always been a pr^lem. _ 

You mentioned earlfer ab«it Public Law 94-142. Hie question 
was, What could we do to either improve on it or add to it or delete 
from it? ^ 

The comment was made a little earlier, we c»uld probably have a 
whole cAher hearing <m that irn^ alcme. 

But if we had to just make a one-shot comment on 94-142, we 
have a good law. It's not a perfect law. but we have a good law, but 
the implementation of all aspects of 94-142 require monitdring as 
welt as anything else. 

And we have two things that stand out: monitcaring and f^mding. 
If we were able to implement all of the ideas 94-142, as it appli^ 
to each individual cWld, and the service ^t he can receive and 
the educational programs that would be made available to him, it 
all comes down to ^mtebody watchhig to make sure the law is mon- 
itored properly and implementol properly, and to make sure that 
the money is there to phMde the services. 

Too often, we have found, over the years mnce 1975, that 94-14Z 
mandates a lot and we're apin«^tive of that We, as parents, and 
we, as advocate are very appredative all tlw! mandates ttot 
benefit our children. But the funds aren't always there to provide 
for those mandate. ^, . ^ ^, 

The mechanism certainly is with the intermediate unit. Thats 
where it all starts, and then that's where we aU draw the resources 
for the child's educational placement. ^ 

But the resources will be nonexistent if the funds aren t there, 
and if there isn't maybe, a dif^rant approach taken to sharing the 
financial responsibilities between these other agencies that would 
be involved with the child's education. 
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Mr. Bartlktt. Where would vou advocate the additional f\xnds? 
What level of governmeBt should the additional funds CMtiB from? 
AUt or the above, or single rae? 

Mr. Sa&ella. I gu€ss that's a pat way saying it, yes; all of the 
above. 

Certainly* Short of trying to i»y that more money should be pro* 
video by any one individiml agency* such w the Deimtment of 
Education, t^nnsylvania Dei^rtn^nt of Education, or Federal 
funding, there's no one ea^ way to say who's going to provide 
more funds. More funds are needed. Certainly, more fuiute are 
needed so you can incr«i8e matching funcb as well. 

This also would re>nuire anchor hmrii^(« When we start talking 
about funding from the various agenda hr educational place- 
ments, we could get into hiring t^monv reiparding how Ic^ 
school districts must play a lariger part, and a more important re- 
sponsibility in terms of funding as w^h 

That's a whole other ball game, I guess, we could say here. But, 
yeah, certainly, funding from whatever levels that it's necessary to 
come from would solve a lot (tf prc^len^, not all of them, but cer- 
tainly solve a lot problems. 

Mr. Babtlett. You motioned matching funds, and I guess if 
either of the two would like to answer this also, as a general rule, 
do you find a matchiiw requirement from the Federal Government 
to be helpful, or harmml, or would you generalv^? 

Mr. Sabella* As oppo^ to just 

Mr. Bartlett. As of^posed to 1(N) percent funding by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Sabella. Certainly, it's--well, I would have to say the 
matching program, as it exists now, is b^ter than I(X) percent 
funding. Offhand, I wo^d have to sa^ it that way. Certainly, the 
responsibility the State® have in providing education, in providing 
the funds for that education are primary here. 

Mr. Bartlett. OK. Ms. you mentioned, in your testimony, 
that— I suppose it was somewhat bothersome, divkmsly, to those of 
us who hear it, and that is that tl^ utiiimtion of hiring officers 
as mediii tors prior to a due procras hearing seldom occurs. 

Ms. KosT. That's correct, 

Mr. Bartlett, I wonder if you could tell us why that is. Is that 
the objection of the school district, or the objection of the imrents, 
or why is that? 

Ms. K(^. The hearing procedure are delineated by the State. 
The hearing officers are chown and trained by the state. In prac- 
tice. there just do^ not seem to be an attempt to utilisse the hear- 
ing officer as anyone but a judge; a person who hears tte school 
district's and the intermediate unit's position, hears the parents' 
pmition, and then makes a decision. 

My own feeling is that it's a very agonizing system, ^ery difficult 
for both school districts and parents, expensive, and if our State 
would, in some way, en^mr^^ their louring officers to serve as 
mediators prior to the due prorora hirariiigB, I think we cmild a^id 
a lot of them, and if it had to come to that extent, then, of <M>urse, 
it could do that. But it would eliminate tl!^ formality. I think it 
would tend to keep the child's needs and the need for a proper indi- 
vidual education prc^^m for that particular child in mtnd. 
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Too often, it become a crnitotit between attorneys, who are trying 
to convince a hearing officer, or between euitdts, profi^onals, 
teachers, and fiorenta, attd the child's interna get, Vm afraid, kind 
of lost In the eniifne. 

Mr. Baetuot. The adyersarieg^ are ^ch tmng to win the case, 
but the child loses, is that i^at you're s^n^^ 

Ms. KosT. I believe that's what it b^uis to be, onoe it into 
the claws of a lepd, formal settii^, and, that is, mediation, I think, 
would be a help. 

Mr Bartlrt. In your opinion, as a long-time jmrticipant in this 
area, if parents and school districts were given the opportunity to 
uw hearing officers medi^rSt and that--you know, tiie stifmla- 
tion would be it would have to be a binding mediation, be»i^ 
otherwise, you'd just be ^Sdiiq; another st^ itt^;6ad of deling a 
step. One side could— the sicte that lost could then require a due 
pitx^s hiring. 

If parents and school districts given Uie option of using a 
h^nng officer, noi in tte due proe^ sense, but as a binding mesii- 

ator, would they typically acce^ th^A of^n, or wmild 

. Ms. Kim, Most iwrenta I have known wmild, and I believe my 
schrol dkitricts would. ^ 

Mr* BARTumr. Y<m believe {mrenta would? 

Ms, KosT. Yes, imked. 

Mr, BAaTLETT. And school districts? 

Ms. Kc^ I would believe ra, yes. I believe school dkftricts, ri^t 
now, need help in ampting tii^ir baste respon^ilitv for special 
education students. It's only been dnee 19w that all the regular* 
tions of 94-142 have really been in place* Sb, we're looking at a law 
that's really in its infant and has been bc^ustiftil, evm in the 
short time that it's been in esktmce. 

But it's the interpretation by Pennsylvania dT the due prorass 
procedures that I thmk le^ to a lot of grief- There's a prehearing 
c mference. which would be i^d mdinanly bei(TO tte feninal hear- 
ing. M^y times, that can be used as a aituatian where, informally^ 
an advocate, or a parent, who is able U> pre^it their child's n^&, 
can use that to mraiate. 

But the State now has promulgated ihe r^uiatiim that either 
the school district or the parents can retmB to nave the prehearing 
conference, and go directly into the due proems hearing. And, of 
course, that means you're going into the mcra.expensive, thB more 
quasi^legal, and it's l^pal in the sense that tl^'l^aring dHosr's de- 
cision is Unding, unle^ yoit go throu|^ a lot erf* appmls and then 
quite — — 

Mr. Babtlett. What percentage of the time is that preconfin^nce 
hearing dispenwd with; 

Ms. KosT. 1 would only be able to speak in r^srd to that just 
from this area. And in Allegheny Cbunty, and in Pitt^urgh, m<®t 
parents wish to have tl^ qmortunity to go into a {m^^rii^ con- 
ference where it's a little hit more formal and you sbcmld have 
evaluations to use to present your side of the picture in r^pard to 
the child. And most {mrents would not f^^m that opportunity up, in 
the 1k>ms 

Mr. Bartlett. Do school districts jmra up the opportunity? 
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Mh. Kf>sT. I would say no. More commonly, thev use it, too, be* 
cause 1 do HiH> that lUi time goes on, parents and school districts are 
niort* ufti»n working in the child's best intcrrat U^ther. 

Mr. Bartuttt. One other quetstion, and that is, you mentioned 
the parent to-pai^nt, 'I-year— the 2*year grant, the training project 
called Parent-to-Parent. How many parents were involved? What 
wa5 the total cost? And will that prc^ram then be funded with 
liKal funds and picked up by local funds when it expire? 

Mh Kckst. My hope is that it will go on after this year, but this is 
the formal conclusion. The end of this coming month will be the 
end of ih'm grant. Our hope is that the parents who have been 
trained will be going on md training other parents. But there will 
not be a formal parent-to-parent project, unless — and I believe, 
they've applied for another grant— they receive another grant and 
continue i{. 

It was a good b^inningt and I think it certainly holds possibili- 
ties for the future, but we really don*t have much in the way of 
formal parent training in this State. We have been very dependent, 
and it s been very good to have the re^onal resource centers, 
again, federally funded and supported regional resource enters, to 
give infurrpation to parents who knew to ask for it from them. 

AIho, a clc^r look, it's name's teen changed now, but it has been 
ti very good vehicle for parents educating themselves. 

Mr BAHTiJ-rrr. But there's no application for any sort of a local 
or a Stat<* grant to pick jip the funding? 

Mh, Koht There are ongoing applioitions for the grants that you 
have each year, and Vm sure that manv people have applied for 
them, I have, with the Association for Retarded Citizens also, be- 
cause parent education is a great concern of ours, and we can only 
r€*ach a certain number of parents in our area. 

S^j. yet*, there are ^nnle applying for thc^ grants and will con- 
tmue to do that. 

Mr BARri.^rrr Your tf-stimony and the testimony of this panel 
and the other two panels have been an educational experience for 
m*\ and 1 appreciate the chance to be in Pennsylvania and to learn 
something 

Thp.nk you 

Mr Murphy Thank you, 

Mr Bartlett, I want to state that the request that our subcom* 
mitf«**» hius made to the Budget Committee is for an additional $200 
niilliun for implementation of lM-142, and if the Budget Committee 
HP«»s our wisdom, we will, at least, keep pace with inflation during 
I he coming budgetary year. 

The D:»partment of Education gave us an interesting statistic 
that they exptHTt «5fJ,<MM) more handicapped youngsters to enter into 
the Kvstem, and thal'jj a tremendous burden and will probably take 
care of most of the $i;(H) million, if we're granted it. 

I want to state that for till of you who partici{mt€^ the thanks of 
<Hir sub</>nimittee. We will leaving the record of this hearing 
ofH-n for v^p*«i s fr Hn today to give an opportunity for any of you, 
who would Uke *o subnet written testimony, *^erely mail it to us. 
Yuu can ^t*i ihv address from any one of the ff people who are 
here, or Mr Bartlett or mysr?lf. 
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We wilK of cQurss, study your remarks and include it in as part 
of the record, and we will be willing 4x> supply a copy of this record 
to anyone who reciuc^t^ it from us. 

Again, thank all of you very much, the spectators and the par- 
tk^ipants. This has been a learning experience for us. 

Tliank you. 

Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m.» the hearing was cl(»^.} 
Material submitted for inclusion in the r^rd follow] 

PREPARKS) StaTEMKNT OF ElM£A W. (jOODWN, C4XlftEHNATDS OT ACAWMY HOUITK, 

Ths£K Rtvcefi Youth, Pn-isBusaH* PA ' 

My nmine m Elmer W, Goodson, Coordinator of AnKtefD}^ Hmme, Acodemy House 
m a component erf" Three fUvers Youth which provifte nskfentiai, day Ireatment, 
and partfai hoppitalizatk^i fcH- high-risk youttai between 13 and 18 y&m ^ e^. Itte 
youth sermt 1^ Three Riveni have been determined dependent n^tected^ the 
courts and placed umter mir luiperv^n by the De|»rtiiient of Children ami Youth 
Services, Needless to my, Htme voungpe^le con^ into placement bunfened witit 
ievere social and emotional probfema. We as an agency ore cxHnmitted to providing 
a support system for those duldren d* our soci^ wno wt^ost often have no otter 
viable alternative. They very (tften ornie into pla^^eiMnt with lUH^ty tnit not un- 
derstanding it; with anger, Imt knowing with vdima; afraid, Imt afraid toua^wo. 
The resprasibility of providii^ fcr the spedali^ sodal« esK^toiaL and edwatumal 
needfs of these children b diared 1^ afsmies sudi as (hits ami tte sdiOQl dtetrict 
The succeas or failure of this mandate bari^y dreads on tte driiity the adKK^ 
and agencies Ui win-k coraerativcJv and prMUctively in the be^ interest erf each 
dent as an individual with qiecialteed needik 

Allow me this opportunity to express my a|^redation for the o|HX>rtunttv to share 
with you some of my professional experiences and <^Mrvations regarding interagen- 
cy cooperation. 

Academy House is located in the M<mnt Lebamm sectiim <tf Pittdmrgh ami has 
received educational and vocatimal i^rvtoea frtmi tim Mount L^ianm School IKs- 
trkt for the pa»i 10 years. We currently have ^sven irtudents enrolled at the middle 
and high school levels. All erf these stud^ta are being educated with varying de- 
grees of specialized programming. The Mount L^xanon ScIhioI District is dearlv 
committed to pianning, develi^ing. and monitoring an education! I^an fiir each 
stud«*nt that cohimarkb maximum utilkatioQ oi Use scIkmIs reamiroes. It also pro* 
vides each student an environment that enhances aodai and ^sioticaiai growth and 
projects a sharing and csring attitude toward the students and agenda providing 
care for the youngsters.. 

CToopenitive planning begins <rf^«!ntime9 before the student arrives in plac^pent* 
Three River« pen^nnel, school rewesentativea, imrii^r^ a 0(»»ultt9g pQ^chiatri^ 
and Rft^^^iofial Support Center staff are actively involved in traisltioaal ptannii^ 
and research on previous educational frfa^denta, pmcholo^:ai and p^ychiotrk 
diita From thi» point weekly plonnlf^ setssions attemlea by a olend of agency care^ 
takers, special education teachers ana school admin^rators is l^M. Tim purpose of 
these vte^^kly meetings is to monitor student prpgras, address prdWem ar^ and 
make programmatic adjustment with the goal beii^ to provide a foundation for 
pac h Htudf*nt to DUiid upon It is not at ail unusual for a tOKher, counselor, or an 
udminiHtrative person to drop by Academy House to introduce themselves to a new 
* renidi'nl Thib type of involvement, without questiont has an imp^ cm a student 
that m experit^ncing the anxieties produced by going into a now community. 

At this point I would like to present son^ data that clearly supports this ap* 
proach to providing appropriate educational prc^p^nuning for this population of the 
Mnunt l^'hanon School Dbtrtct- 

Apuniximuti'ly W percent of the residents presently in Ac^my House and en- 
niUed in tht« Hi hfKil diHtrirt had previous histories of truancy r absenteeism, and basic 
Hchool resistance. Problems in these areii» dl^vlously contributed to their aca<temic 
deficiencies and ne^jative attitudes towards school upon entry into the agency and 
^ihiMil Therefore, the collective focus of the agency's and ^hools have been towartfe 
impacting? the?*** aretis Attached to this testimony is a copy of Three Rivers Youth s 
i»dutat)final printout for the month of February, 19H4. The printout reflects the 
si htwil att*^flHnce |>i»rt-vnta>;i' for fach of our agency's five program components for 
eui h student «»nn>lled tn a public or approved private schools. Notice first the over* 
aU a>;ency pert^entage circled at the bc>tt<*m of the chart; percent school attend- 
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ancf for a high rink |»<»pijl<itHm uf iiA*k*scent« is refltictivt <rf gur agency's commit- 
ment l« f Iw f^utatumiil proct^ uf the wuth under our supervision. Ftnaliy, I call 
yuur uttentum tn the fwirv cinled at the top of th^ chart which rew^sents the at- 
tentlanw prcentage of the troidentfi at Academy House attending school in the 
Mount Lebanon District; S« percent attendance represente a clear examplo of the 

««lt of a cooperative effort from agencies ami the local schocrf dfetrict. It is my 
Jing that the Mount Lebanon School District cmild well serve as a mocfel for 
othf r diHiricts for develofnng and maintaining a coopei^Uve and productive ap* 
priHtch to Hpecialized education The success of this approach has nc^ come about 
without hard work and sacrifice on the p^rt of agencies and ^hools like. The'task of 
wlucatmg childn n with these wpecialiased need« is dimcult, but posBible Hopefully, I 
^Vlf' U^.'mony that support* our collective intere^ in being here totoy 
nu- followtnK recommendations repre^nt areas in which both th« school district 
and ji«iencies pnividinK care for these youth need funding assistance, resources, and 
'*"^'*!Ji " u maintam a quality education for these studenU. 

» 1 1 Thn»u«h coUertive programming and utilization of r^urces begin to imiwct a 
M>{iwnt^if the Hpecial education population that very well may have been over- 
l<K>ked That ih. thise ntudents in the special education population who live at home, 
hut an» experit-nc in*; difficult ten at home and in school At this point, the bunlen of 
d«i!ing with thi- student and familv emotional nroblems falls on the school These 
Nludentj* and their families could often benefit from many services currently beinff 
pmvK^ by agencies working with institutionally high risk youth, lor examples 
individual ortinsehng. peer groups, crisis intervention and family counseling. 

i^i nifih the «hi¥»l Nywtems and m^cies need wkiitional resources that would in- 
1 rj'rt«. the ciptiofiH f<»r thi-«e students such as an alternative education program, in 
silwMtl MUsupOHum. and work readiness prt^rams. 

\:U A vehicle for collaboration between agency staff and schools is vital Working 
CfKipt-raliveiy pt ovidi-s a platform for each understanding the others r^urces, cana- 
hUities, n'gulatmns and )imitati<ms 

Thiink you wry nmvh fur the oppirtunity to shan- my thoughts and experiences 
wiin viiu. 

MONTHLY SCHOOl AHf NDAICt REPORT - FEBRUARY 

HA-r^- if.T i«>s r'nxw ^'^rvm^ toriMw 80 

«^ PKmf^ pmwt pHcwl 
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FrKFARBI WATKMSNT Of LjNDA YhANRSI, Ri3>EKSKNTATIVS, OPBN DoOSS PM THK 

HAKDfCAP»n. Wa«bikgton, pa 

I am presenUng written tMUoMmy for ttw CmigreMim^ luring «i I^rMeim? 
Cooperation in Spedol EdiMstiim as a repreientatiTO (^/>p«b Ommts for the Hanffl- 

**ffirpwi^StSS*^iSS?toi» ii bMsd upon nay own disaWlity ani its afifect* 
on my ©ducatkm. my t^dting career of 14 y^m. m mil as roy i»rtid|»ti(a on 
Boaitb that deal with ^lecial txec 4 children. AU thto IsttkgrouBd^rtB me in a 
dirert position to view Ute entii« ^-jctruro cS tte educatiimal proean i^the spec^ 
needs child from the very beginning of identifying tl» iwwl«n» tori^iji^t^ 
child. claaaifyiM the chiM. pJae^aait for tervksa ami. fiaal^, a^oat^ v£ eewtte. 

Becsun of today's efBj^scvis <m ti» o»^^ (rf* iB8lni$i«^ 
the special servfees a cWM neefis. the total eduejtoal mwram aew bea™ jto- 
pendent upon the amimunication. «xq>eratkm and coordhiattoi ctf at» team <tf pro- 
^H^n^ Involved. In the past, cmnmunicidbm dehwa tu^poor terykm have iwmK- 
ed beca;i»e no om knew whidi agmes was tespon^b^ Thkt wohkni wena to 
he alteviaf»d with the formation^ the fataniHsdlate ^fe*** ™e ""^^ 
vided to di^rtet a group tff pntfea^malt ^i^teally trained to meet the vari- 
ous needs of special ediKatiwi. . " . . , , . ^. . ^ ««„«n. 

As a classrwm teacher. I have smn and haw besm te'^^^^ 
nated by the Intermediate Unit to provi&serviwB ««» Uwi^e^ n^^tti. I hwe 
al«o seen the effective use of Aaenw swviees (torn SMhfiwgae*. Itoad 

Start for iH^hool. Mental HWith Cllnica for «Hin^iag, Prpjsct »itrMtt forU- 
brarian services and tte Drug and Alcohol Agemiy to 8»ft«*-,£LS^ln' 
grams along with those provided by tte scisxd distrhit and **» 
The effectiveness of such a special educattaaal frpaam ^o^f^^.f^ diffetent 
components is dependent upon the cowdlnation rftte fatCTBffi^ 

Tfc 8d»ool districts are not Pr^»«w4 ^ oooi^n^iadBpOT^th^ 
tion piwrams for any disablerf chiM that has tte Caa l^whtod By 
attend tte public school. Tte administia^ *««^*^,2!!r ^^LST^ 
are not trained to understand awl pni^ fe^J^S^iS^^ fSSfi Iffl 
muscular dystrophy, multiple sctefsssS. spina biMa ^bAMs^m. AIsMtejedtert 
district cannot bear this responslbiUty became ITlf^S^tlS. 
the services prwi<ted by cmnmunity ^XJ«L."aJ"T^ 
rights of tte dis^>)ed chiW as piwM^by 84-142 and JecOmSOl 
stete ttat only tte Intermediate units can ooor^oete tte pxsr^m betwe«i 
ctes and tte school districts. - ...^ ^uu, <«x>f nm> 

Problems slill exUt though. Two occurred in my own schod dtftrict thfe y^^^ 
DFobtem involves a first grader with nusc^r dyrtro^ S^jwf.'VSi.Sf^^ 
building No other placemant within tte dfetrict «en»d fea^. Nothfa^ WMTO- 
compliSied until the I.U. was contacted in 0ei»n^. With tte l U. s recmnnK^la' 
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tioHH. in Mait'h an ^d** wm finally himi. If the I.U. had been contacted eariier« 
special eerviceii could have been provided to this hoy earlier. 

Another situatim involves an eight ara<fer with muscular dystrophy placed in a 
12 year old ine^ce^ible mkldle »:hMl. When the boy fell mit of his wt^lchair as he 
was carried up the stairs, the distrkt toi^ action to make the building aocessil^. 
/ Now« three wheelchair lifts are being in^alled. He receives ^tepUve frfij^cal edt^a- 
! ton and accessible transportatm es^ day. It was very ct^im^idafate mv sduiol 
district to at last, take the first step in making our Imildin^s aopei^ble. The costs 
are enormous. Three wheelchair lifts--$Sr>,QOO, an at<te— thousands md inmspc^- 
tion—thousamfe The placements were uflwfe and not the l^iA restrictive; now tl^ 
are ^rommodating. 

There are ^eral recomnmidatioi^ that I feel wmild improve interagencqr oocm- 
eration so that complete educational programs can be offered to special needs chil- 
dren without delay of services and burd^isome oists to the school district. 

<U vS/o<^.-*provide speciTic grant mon^ to school di^cts making accessible ac- 
commodations over |15,iMK). This would eneour^e the districts to comply with the 
laws and ensure safety. 

\2) The I U s role with the school districts should be increased along with the Ete- 
veiopmental Iliaability Advocacy Network. Both agencies should inwide at least (me 
in-service program to teachers and ^Iminist raters in their districts to educate ttem 
on laws, disabilities, special educatkm programs ami main^reaminjS. 

{'A^ The Intermediate Unit shall remain as coordinators ^ special education pro* 
gramM. 

(4 1 A yearly seminar day set aside for the I.U. professionals and agency represent 
tatiivH to excnange information. 



I^IEPARKO STATtMKNT OK JoAN KOST, OiaSCTOR, ElWCATIONAL ADVOCACY, ARC 
AU-EfiHKNY, PirrSSURGH, PA 

Mr, Murphy and members of the subcommittee, my name m J<mn Kost. I am a 
certified elementary teacter, currently serving as Director of Educational Advocacy 
for the Association for Retarded Citizens of AllK^heny County. 

My son. Erich, is severely hearing impaired. He spoke to ypuf subcommittee in 
when you convened hearings which helped derail the propdsed der^iation of 
Public Law f»4 142 Erich is now attending the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, majoring in accounting and doing very well- He will soon be a self-suflicienL 
tax-paying citizen. Erich is a product m eariy education secured by his parents, ami 
fret' appropriate public education provided by our loml education agency (Peter's 
Townnhip School District! contractmg with All^l^ny and Washington County In- 
termediate LFnits. 1 am sure our son's steady progr^ in his education is due to the 
mandates and supplementai funding of Ptwic Law 94-142s 

(Her a period of ten years, I have worked almo^ daily as an educational advocate 
helping parents linking a free and appropriate education for their handicapped chU- 
dren During'that time. Public Law 94-142, its mandates and its funding, has helped 
make improvements in interagency cooperation. Sooie of thexpoaitive effects I have 
Heen are: < 

Agencies representing single handi<»p{Mng conditions have , loomed to work to- 
gether to protect and improve special ediration. We have leap^ that tl^ children 
we reuresent are more alike than difTerent^ Agencies such as me' Association for Re- 
tarded Citiuens, United Cerdbral F^sy, and others share information and take part 
in workshops on panmt education and otter subfecta. Since we have recpg- 
nired the value of unity in protecting our children's right to eddoation and are 
m&iniaining coalitions to keep ourselves infcmned. 

Advances have been made in cooperative action by state and local ciducatlra Bgetk- 
cit-H nnd ptu>ent>t in helping parents learn more about special education. A recent 
two y«ir Parent To Parent training prq^. ftinded by a Feckral grant, has e^jalth 
liHhtHl a state wide network of parent trainers to te^ other parents. The grant was 
secured and delivered through the cooperative efforts of parents and the PA Depart- 
ment of Education We hope this is the be«dnntng of m«e attenticm to the need for 
parent education in this state. 

DjITicullies ifmerge as transportation ^ id other coats incr^se, and funding (te^ 
crenHej*. and agencies are frequently forct^ to cut l»«k services. If Federal or ^ato 
standards which define agencies* respomiibiiities for related services were estsb- 
Iished and Federal funding were adequately nmintatned, there couW be a more equi- 
table distribution of responsibility among msencies. Cfete example of tiiis prdbiem is 
the area of preiithoo! education. Our state depsrtinent <rf welfare funds a multitude 
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of preifichool pntgramit which ^n* purtiully Ruppiemented by Fedomt dollars and op* 
erated by private providf^re und^r contract to county mental health/mentai retarda- 
tion offices The Uepartment of Bducatton serves near-echool age preschool handi- 
capped students thrmigh Federal funding, whkh also mt^ be used for manttoted 
school programa Since pr^hool education is mafulat^ in our itote, existing 
programs only serve about half of the sti^lenta needii^ them, Hie state director of 
education recently teutified our present sy^^n been effective in respe^ to inter- 
agency cooperation in serving a wide variety erf handicapping conditiom, but we 
cannot assure comprehensive services to all stude^ needii^ them. We parents and 
advocates hope that tl^ ext^ision of the dlKretionary programs recently pwsed by 
Congress will be accompanied by adequate funding to help states like ours dectcte to 
mandate and fund preschool programs. 

During the past ten years I have seen mnw h^rt-warmirs examples of school dis- 
tricts and special education units workir^ together to provicte educational programs 
which are apppropriate and in the least restrictive setting possible to* a stuwnt, I 
have seen special education teachers working effectively with children in special 
classes and serving as liaisons betw^n their students and regular education teach^ 
ers with whom they are integrated. Unforunately, in this state, we find iqterasency 
cooperation stmngest when education agencies unite to maintain handicappea stu- 
dents in s^regated centers for both acawmic and vocational educatton. Lack of ade- 
quate funding and the studmt's need for the "prelection" of an iwlated setting are 
frequent reasons school difitricti give for ignoring the mandates of b^ state and 
federal law Parents who de^re tm more normal setting of even a special class in a 
regular school have little recourse. In Pennsylvania when negotiations fail, due 
process hearingf» are required. Parents must pay for attorneys in these hearings, 
while attorneys for the local education agencies are paid for by public ftsnd& Utilisa- 
tion of hearing trfficers as n^diators prior to hearings seldmn occurs. 

SHate speical education plans are being written which, at ^st on pap^, commit 
the state edui*aCion agency to compHam^ with the regulations Public Law 94-142, 
Yet. only a small number of P.D.E. R^onal Reviewers are availaUe to pursue com- 
plaints from thf> entire state. Under state legislation, school age ^udents iu^udicat- 
ed ^ neglected, abused or delim^wnt, frequently receive all tlmr education in the 
institutions in which they are placed. Pennsyl^wiia*8 Act 30 does rnA permit moni- 
toring of these educational programs by the State Department of Education, so that 
many handicapped as well as non-handicapped students nriay be denied their right 
to an appropriate education simply by their change in status to abjudicated. 

The Federal ofHce of s' ecial education and the office of civil rights seem Iiht^s- 
ingly limited to paper reviews. Ackquate funding and monitorii^ by Fecteral and 
State agencies, active intervention and even punitive action would l^p reduce the 
obstacles which delay the educational progress of many hondicapoed students. 

We look to V'ju to continue your worthy efforts to preserve ana strengthen Public 
Law \U U2 



PmCFARKD Statkmknt ok Jok Sabeixa. Parent. New Brighton, PA 

My name is Joe Sabella. I am speaking to you today as a representative and vol- 
unteer of ARi\ Beaver; as a member of Beaver County's MH/MR Advisory Board 
and mon* importantly as a parent of a handicapped ^hool age child. 1 am pleased to 
he ab[j» to testify today and I thank Congreftsman Murphy for giving me this oppor- 
tunity The ARC and other advocacy grouf^ have always appreciated your support 
of issues dealing with the education of handicapped children. 

My son, Stephen, is 13 years old and attends New Horizon School in Beaver 
County He \h multi-handicapped, non-vertel, myopic and his educaticmal placement 
is m « trainable mentally retarded classroom, f am actively involved in uU mptcts 
of Stepht'nV educational program and my wife and I have been involved since Ste- 
phen j^tarted «chfK)l 

1 am past president of the Association for Retarded Citii^ns. Beaver County Chap- 
ter and p. present board member and Chairman of ARC, Beaver s Education Com- 
mitt#»e The Education Committee has been deeply inwived with the many aspects 
of education for the Handicapped, includinK Federal and State laws and relations 
dtsilinK with the insuc* 

Inleragenc^y cooperation in special education >s and should be a long term and 
contmuouH goal of all idviKates of people who are mentally retarded and receive 
special education. Many difierent agencies and organizations play a vital role in all 
aspects of the lives of school age handicapped children. I have seen the need for 
interagency cooperation often during my son s involvement with special education. 
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I liflifVi- uiH fUn's (\HC Beaver t that, on tin* la%v mandatt*^, tht* educalional agi?ncy 
b ultiiuiftely irr*|MyriNihle for /ttl i(im|K>neiiiN at an Individual Education Program 
ulfMVt lor tsuli rhil(l lit MfUK-iul tHJutatiuii (*<)iipi*niiifin betwt^n other og^ncieu 
which would N ncfit each Hpi^i'ifk child i*« dftiiittt'ly an add«d plus. The way to 
prtiftHiti* cuufx-ration \h th^ inciuttion of all related {igi'ntititi in the I.E.P conference 
uttendfd hv tlw fHirefitti. This could include an tnvitiitbn of the Community Mental 
Health r^fnti r uiheworker. a repretientxitive of a local advocacy group like tte ARC 
and any other a^^Micy that might be involve with the child and providit^ services, 
iike rhildr(.*n and Youth S4*rvKx>s, etc. Making sure that all organisatkH^ realise the 
Mt-rvict*» which an- rei|uirt"d for a child \h ontp way to initiate coopenitton mid open 
commuincatuHih at I h P a>iiferenc«*» in tht* key to diHcuioiions that can aiUresB tt^ 
Hharing ol reN|MjiiHihtlity, 

One of the o*j»ftatle*i tn InteraKt'iicy cooperation often m the inability to place the 
educational ncecin of thi* child aoove thi» fmancial litigations of the agencies or or* 
gani/atioHh Unfort'iiialely, budget reHtrjctions are placing a real hardship on many 
Hg(*ncie» who deal with children recetvinf; special education. This is e^)ecially a 
problem^ wh"n a child in under the aui«pK:e» of <^her agencies like Children and 
Youth StTVice^ii c»r Juvenile Probation, who are providing services along with the 
jchmil HVNtein Ofh-n times tht» child gets caught in the mi^e as the school ofllcials 
aiid the other agencies decide who wili be financially responsible. Many times agen- 
cte» are caught in regulattonti which ^itipulate that a service stich as residential 
pimrement cannot be ^ihared hy a group of interested agencies Init must' be shoul- 
der^ 'by only one For instance if a child receiving special education is also invdved 
with the Juvenile Probation Department and the Mental Health Center and the 
child nwda a re^dential placement, it seenw logical to me that all thiw agencies 
could Nplit iN- ami of the servicei? for the child without putting a hardship on one 
organi/atton in case*i like thiH, where the ARC, Beaver has been involved, tne relat- 
ed agenciif* are unable to divide the cost and the child is denied appropriate services 
heiauHe of thin 

I will relate a jHTsonal expi*rience which demonstrates even another avenue for 
coopenitton in !!♦<!» If wus determiniKl that my son. Stephen, needed short term res- 
idential placement for dia^iuMic frf'atment and the Hevelopment of an intensified 
behavior niantigement proi?ram, Alter this determination, I was told that ti^ educa- 
tion agency dici not have the financial caiNibility to pay for the ^ry ea&pensive resi- 
dential placement I then found out that my medical insurance would pay for the 
placement. iSmce that time. 1 have found out that some privais insurance ctmipanied 
will also cover such handicapped children'h needs m inpatient speech and physical 
therapy, bract>*4. and other medically oriented treatments, UnrortunateIy» I have 
ali^ found out that mme companies will not consider these OJVered expensesL For 
thoHe individuals who do have insurance co^^tB^ all areas should be explored to 
see if the insurana' company could share the financial respcmsibility* 

A very impt^rtant area of a child's educational needs are related services such as 
speech therapy, audioit^y, rounseiing. physical therapv, etc Though, as I mentioned 
beftini*, the t^lucatumal agency xs ultimately responsible, there are often other orga- 
ni^tions in the cxjmmunitv that could ofler assistance in the area of related serv- 
ices This includes the loral Mental Health Center, Easter Seal Society, Association 
for Retarded Citizens, the Association for the Blind, advocacy groups for hearing im- 
pjiired. Spina Bifida Societies, and nniany more grou|» which are available to cLd- 
aren and their parents. These groups provide many services such m. speech and 
hearing pnxgrams. physical therap> prc^rams, psycholc^ical and counseling serv- 
ices, piirent support groups and summer camfw. Many of these services could oe uti- 
li/4-d an part of related sc»rvices for children in special education and their families. 

In summary. Communication bHween all related agencies is of utmost importance 
as is keeping the child's best interest an a prime concern, 'niis is best done by in- 
clading as many interested agencies in the I E.P, conference and sharing respcmsi- 
bilities as much as jpossxhle. This mav inciwie stretching the intent of the law to 
imiudi^ tin- Hhrtit-<i fintitnial respoimibiltlFen for services, I believe that nothim{ is 
imj»»)HMble if all avt nui»^ are explored with a shared spirit of cooperation in the best 
intent*t of cmr h4if)dira{>{N'd children 



Frniemkioun. PA. March 
•Mr f'hairoj.uL ininmittii* memberN, p;ira'l niembi*rs, guests: Acrro* the span of 
eighi<'<»n years as u Cofnmunitv Mental Health administrator, and during a fifteen 
year tenure* tis a Urnven*Uy pmfeHmjr. I have had numeroun practical and theoreti- 
cal opportuiuti4"s to encf)unter the issu*?s of amcern to this tommittee My expert- 
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races during two d<*cudes of profnuHtonal practice helps me to rraliEe that we live in 
(i time when traditional wayn of intervening to help people solve problems are being « 
n-examined Kortunutely. thif* pnice«w m occuring in many Kicial agencies as well as 
nr^me university Hetlingi^. Thii^ m in »pite of tlW fart that gome iulministnitore in 
mental health and education continue to focus upon traditkmal interventive ap- 
proaches The history of ^ial interventive methods has been characterised by a 
continuing search for more effective helfnng techniques. The frMmentary and fre- 
quently redundant efforts of the past are being interred by the demand to allocate 
ifcaree resources In a cost^fTective fashion. We have, in short, entered a new phase 
in our socto-political development. Ecmmiic expansion hsm given way to a series 
protract^ recessions The political climate is far more c«m«frvative. There is 

{[ovemment funding for education, mental h^lth. and related sevices. Consequent- 
y, administrators and provident of servici» in such organiiattons must come to rec- 
ij^i2:e that Iheir ability to remain viable and cost-effective in such a climate der 
mands cooperation between agencies and is leading us to an abandonment of paro- 
chial interests. The : «ssion of this committee, therefore, converges with some 
changes that are occuring in education and mental health. 

Om aspect of my personal experiences of this nature over the past three jy^rs 
has involved the integration of services offered by school di^ctfi with those oflered 
by community mental health agencies. School districts have been confronted with 
the dilemma providing mandated educatimal services to youngsters whose individ* 
ual needs do not lend themselves to the attainment of th^ goals in the traditional 
classroom setting; mental health agencies have been directed to reduce the inci- 
dence of referrals for residential care. The public ^rhool system (toes not posses the 
rvscnirees of a mental health staff. Their mission is the aiucation of the youngster. 
Thv community mental health system does not possess the resources of an educa- 
tional cfMTiponent. The youngster s need, meanwhile, may concomitantly- demand the 
service from each area. Traditionally, this pndilera was resolved in terms of two al- 
ternatives; pluct- the child in an instituttim; or, if po^ible, have the child receive 
services from mental health agencies m an out-patient basis while continuing to 
att4>nd traditional school programs. The former is exorbitant in terms of cost except 
in the must severe instance: the latter is ineffective if the child*s need is such that 
hf* requires mure than a few hours per week of clinical services from a social 
worker, psychologist, or r^ychiatrtst. Integration educatimal, mental health, and 
custodial services could only be found in a residential setting. Conseq|uently, a sig- 
nificant number of youngsters who did not require such intensive invcHvement were 
institutionalized at an expend frequently in excess of $S5,0Q0 per youngster per 
year 

In theory, the solution to this prdjlem was relatively simple; plBce the youngster 
in an existing partial hospitalization program"— a procr^ which operates five days 
a week, six hours a day— and establish an educational (xmiponent m that program- 
In practice, the marriage of the bureaucracies of mental health with the bureaucra- 
cies of pubiic education pt^ed formidable dtetacies. The ^hool district would be re- 
quired to place and remunerate one or more teachers in such a setting, provide 
transportation to and from as many as ten separate school facilities, arrange for hot 
lunches to be available at appropriate times, and, most importantly, to develop a 
sense of acceptance within the student's family and community. The niental health 
agency, on ihv other hand, was reauired to secure appropriate facilities, staff the 
facility with HOi*ial workers, psycholc^t», and |»ychiatrists, develop Sdlls within 
the Hiaff to integrate their professional interests with those of the In-house educator, 
i»HtabJish tinkagrs with individual school districts for reciprocal information, and, 
most importantly, work with individual families to accept the reality that while 
public education is expense free to the ^amily, community mental hfidth services 
are available to families based upon their ability to pay for such^^rvicea 

The problems for interagency cooperation in tnis ii\stan(» was nmiumental. 
M^^ntal health professionals as well as educators are trained as specialurts. The 
siH-inl worker, jwychcjlogist, ptychiatrist, and educator view the individual in terms 
of tht»ir particular discipline's focus. In the usual circumstaiure, the educator as- 
sumes that the student is mentally healthy and that the delivery of educational 
services should be essentially Similar from individual to individual. If adljustments 
art^ ri^quirnd. they are generally dictated on the basis of differences in intellectual 
abilittPM, Thf mental h**alth specialist, on the otter hand, usually views the 
iifnt ' or Vheni ' on the basis that specialized individual needs dictate the nature of 
the int<*rvention. For these pn»fessionals to jointly view the individual in terms of a 
Htudeni, putit»nt. family member, part of a peer group, and similar types of relation- 
ships requiri*d them to adopt a generalist orientation; an orientation that is often 
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t^l>uUNt«f| hv t*iii-h ill till* |in>ft*««HUimib* vitvd, but one that in t^ldom integrated into 

In wf ffsl^iblislu^ om such program with four youneBterH. We had a BtafT ot 
thr^ mental ^alth pnrfessic^sials and one educator, in I9mt we have five such pro- 
p^xm 9peratinK five days a vffA, six hours a day looited In Green^ Washingtm, 
Wi*Mtmohfland countries. We haye nimteen mental l^lth qierialiBfta. seven eduoi- 
tof^, and nerve in excess of ninety\studenta per week. Hie per pupil cos^ is less than 
$40.(Hl ptT day in esccess of that wnkh would be espemled if the child was in a tegu- 
. Lur schoui (setting. Certainly this is a saving of approximately $2&,600 per year year 
compared to the casta for in-patient care. 

We do not, of cwrse, imply that all such youngsters ccnild be removed fiom insti- 
tutional care. Our enperience, that is Centerville Clinic's Mental H^th/Mental Re^ 
tardation Program, Entermedtate Unit #1. and Intermediate Unit #7, fas swh that 
it reveals to us that pn^puns of this nature can iuiequatety serve tho^ ymif^Bton 
who find traditional services inadequilte. 

The construction of this ppo^t retrospectively reveals that six basic skills were 
employed to bring us to thb point in time. These are: (1) Skills in communicatii^ 
i2) ussesKment; reiatin^^ to (Hhers; (4) f^anning; i5) carrying out (rians; and (o) 
evaluating oneself and one s plans and activities. 

The elucidation of these skills are omtained in the written tesUromy sulnnitted 
to this ccmimittee. 

These skills became mandatory fc^r each ^^ment when the educational and 
m«*ntal health components to this prokct recognized they were functioning within 
seperate bureaucratic structures but the respective tnireaucractes diflfered m terms 
of patterns of formal organization. The educational svstem was organized upon t}% 
lines of: (ll high decree erf specialization; (2) h^nKrhka] authority structure and 
spectfled areas of command and r^misibiUty; iS) differentiation o! personal and <rf- 
ficial resources Ciiven these characteristics, such an organization has several ad van* 
tages; efliciemy in the performance of such tasks in set ways by trained individuate; 
predictable behavior; behavior that str^sea comp^nce more than feelings; and tt^ 
poRsibility of rapid goal attainment given the trained persmnel md routiniaed ^ 
tivtty. In contraHt to the educational bureaucracy, the mental health/mental retar- 
dation bureaucracy posses the following characteristics: (I) professional autmomy; 
l2i fluid delivery of services in a non-routinized fashion; and (3) a bel^ in the indi- 
vidual professional self regulation. The advantage of this apprtmch is that ^ch 
therapist's undertaking with e^h individual can be a nelativ^y new activity* 

To achieve the present status of our five partial im»Bms required mental health 
personnel to become more educationally oriented ana for educational personnel to 
develop some menti^l health competencies. These goals^ in turn, were achieved in 
ternis of the Hix skuls cited above, 

WtlXIAM A. BOLOSKY, Ph.D.. 

Lu-ensed P^styvholf^t Executive Director MH/MR. 



pREPAREn Statement of Allan W. Blacka, Supkkintkndent of Schools, Mount 
Lkbanon School Dwtwct, PnrsBUROH, PA 

My name is Allan W. Blacka, Superintendent of the Mmint Lebanon School Oia- 
trii't in Pittsburxh. Pennsylvania. It is a pl^aure to have been invited to speak on 
c<x)peration between the school and local agencies. The m^^rity of mv remarks will 
focus on the cooperation that has been engendered between the Mount Lriianon 
Schools and local agencies. In concluding this testimony I will |»iesent some recom- 
mendations to insure that this proci^ continues to be fostered. 

For the past decade ami a half th« Mount L^>anon Schod D^rict has annuallv 
provided an awropriate education for approximately 60 junior and senim* hian 
Hchool oged stuclents who reside in our community ini^itutions. These students, wm 
are placed into these institutions by Child Welfare or the courts, are larg^y ctafisi- 
fied as dependent and neglected with a ^otnall percmtagpe of Radicated delinquents. 
Eighty percent of these students are from other ar^is in Allegheny County, 15 per- 
cent are from neighboring counties and 5 percent are out-of^tate students. The in- 
stitutiumt within Mount Lebanon include Rc^rt Bqyd Ward Home for Qiildren, 
Three Rivers Youth, Friends Indeed, and several community living arrangemmt8» 
unr of which is operated by a local mental health and mental retardatkm center. 
Appntxi mutely ^1 percent these institutionalized students, who had been or were 
identified immediatley upon enteriUR our schools as educably mentallv handicapped, 
socially and emotionally distrubed, learning difi»bted, or multi-handM^pped, repre- 
sent one-fifth of Mount Lebanon *s identifteo secondary, handicapped stu^nt popula- 
tion 
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Upon entt'rinK <*ur Nih^itilN. thtm? MtudenUi identified as handicapp^ areNArovided 
lifjeciul i«duciition H4*rvici^ that do rnit i^xlitdt? th«*m from some mainstreaiu. c?du^- 
lion^ Their special education programs are 4tesigned to enhance the developmpit of 
their academic and social competencies, increase their feelinp of personal ^vraua- 
cy. and develop tl^r life skilte^ Since the Mount Lebanm School Difitrict is unable 
to provide all necessary educational services for^ these stuftenta, it nece$san\io 
rely upon purchased services from an area vocational school, an Intermediate uim 
Center Vficational Projfram and the Intermediate Unit Regional Support Center^ 
which assigts the school in prc^ram placements and provides short-term educatkmal 
programs 

Mount l44mnun School Dmtrict has had success in educating the»e institutional- 
ized studenti^. Nearly UH) pen^nt of these students graduate. A research study on 
former Ward Home residents clearly indicated their beliefe that Mount Lebanon 
HiRh School had a verv positive impact on their devek^p^nt. A follow-up of ttese 
gruduaies huB shown that 75 percent have become contributing members to society 
through enrollment in inHtitutions of advanced l^uning, membership in the armed 
forced, or some type of gainful employment. 

Mount I^ehanon H success in educating these students is dependent upon two fac- 
tors: First, these ntudents are instructed and aifkd by a caring and supporting staff 
Their instruction, and particularly the suppcnt which they require, take on time- 
and-eflbrt dimensiona (h enormous proprtions when viewed on a relative scale with 
instruction and support programs for the otl^r stuftenta only do these students 
profit from a low teacher/ pupil ratio, but the regular and ^lecial educator have sup- 
porttvp KtafT members available to a^fat tfaem« including psychologists, speeoi 
therapists, specialized remedial tetKrhers, teacher aides, a social worker, ami a ctm- 
suiting psychiatrist. Additionally, much time ami considerable fumls are expended 
in staff development to assure that slafT monbers are aware of the latest research* 
based strategies and -nstructional innovations. Second* success is a^ured thrmigfa 
cooperation and ongoing interiulion between the school's staff and the agency's 
staff' Since the inception of these special education pn^rams, the District has sdied* 
uled special education consultation se^ions twice a month with agency personnel in 
an attempt to ease the student s tran^tton, monitor the student's progress, and 
make needed adaptations to his/her educational program. This meeting, whids 
formally chaired by a District administrator, is attencted by building principals, spe* 
rial education teachers, the District's social worker, and the consulting psychiatrist 
When appropriate, the school i^rcholc^^^ counselor, and ai^ regular education 
teachers, who may have an imp^ m the student being dia^wsed, may also join the 
meeting. Agency representatives include the stiulant's iKime counsrio' as well as the 
Director of Education and Social Work. Since many students penodically receive 
special assistance from the Intermediate Unit R^onal Support Uenter, the director 
of thi» prt^am also attends. Meetings focus on planning a prc^gram for a newly en- 
rolled student or agenda items (mmffltsly sulmiitted by the f»rtici{»nt8. Minuti» of 
these sessions are recorded m a means of following up on suggested strat^es and 
are used as the basis for further discussion. 

As a result of these meetings, both the school and the agency have come to realise 
that each possesses a specific body of expertise whicii, when combined, can develop 
creative Holutions to the mmt difficult of educational pn4)!em& A rip^ effeA has 
be4*n created which has enabled the e^ncy and school alike to feel comfortable in 
working with i*ach other as well as to trust and cooperate with each other and, 
thereby, serving the student s b^st interests. Additionally, through this team effort, 
students have come to realise that adults in their environment will take the time to 
focus on them as individuals aiid assist them ^ to work through tl^lr problems. Stu- 
dents are able to see Hrsthand that problems can be ^dved through open and candid 
communication without the need for creating ^versarial ralationshlpm. Using this 
model we have constructively worked with our students eliminating the need fcH* 
cumhi»nHime, pnvtHient-setting and costly due process hearings. 

The school's primary ob.^ive is to Duild appropriate c^nitive and vocational 
Kkiils with the a^^istance of local intermediate units and vocational technical 
(k'hools. Due to its primary position in students' lives, however, it has become the 
mntitutton to work with agencies in helping to deml with students' affective needs m 
wfU. Although the school is not, and cannot becon^, primarily responsible for treat- 
inK thehe affective diHorders, it can serve as a l^ic source of^ assistance to agencies 
who are responsible for the welfare of these students- 

The Mount l^ebanon School IXstrict has had outstanding succe^ with interagency 
cooperation We believe that it is crucial that this relationship between the school 
and the agencies continues to be fevered, nurtured, and enhance. 
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Several concernA Ui iimuv continuing ihiccu^ and hypum the ctetactos have been 
^^^1 [ win phrase theiie cmcenui m termg of recomn^ndatioi^ Ri^ it has been 
€«tabiifihra ih^i tt^ cmi of educalintf these institutkmoliseed i^udenCa is f^ifkanily 
miwr than the cof M eduoitln^ a tyi^l ^ledal eduoitioii chifal Publfc Law 
6U f unOs, which follow tJtim child and mwfafe iweded flnamial fitttgfnnpfr to the edu** 
eating institution, have greatly aided di^riete such as our own in rayiiBE Ihsae 
Mcess coirts^ JfcnmvIvBn^ ic^iislatioo (S^te BUI Na recsiUy intrahteed by 
Senator D Mtch^l Fbher in the Penns>Ivmnia Senate would, if naked, ccmtribute 
t4> ti^iftc^tly the burden tncusrad by local districts. SeciMid, incraosed fectevl 
government support to ^te and county agemriee is needed. Seomd* incterad Mer- 
al government support to st^ and county agencies is weibd, Thjs aumort cimtd bt 
used to provide more time at the initial stage of the pl£u:ement to^ain tl^ best 
type of Betting to meet a child's i^«ds. This would redtm^ tlw number <rf stucfeott 
transfere between agencies, and provitte a mm consistent education prv»gram for 
the chtld. A third concern would be to provide time for distrkts to res^rdi thm 
youngster s tackground before being rrauired to find an araropriate imgram, Dis- 
tncts need thm critical tinw before banning to toy tl^ fwndaUon of die diild'a 
future wJucationul development. And finally, ways must be found to increase fecteral 
funding for diagnostic psychological ami diagnosUc psychiatric services that l^lp m 
to determine ways in which these youngBters can be lielped the most. 

Can Mount l4-hanon*s interagency cooperation prt^ram be continued? Yea, but we 
are stretched to the breaking point. We are looking to you for (Ii your help with the 
additionai instruction co^s associated with these students, (21 your financial wpport 
lor the agencies who provide primary care for th^ young people, and m your fund- 
Jngfur the necrahary diagnostic services, 

Thunir you for thi« opportunity to describe our int(*rdgency pragram. It is my 
|irivUe|{t to {jn-Nt-nt to you our n*cummendations for ways in which you can help its, 

Pennsyi^vania Federation, 
CoUNni. poK Excfi:enoNAL Chiuhikn, 

Ufafvh Jj, mi 

C*4,MMinKf ON HnifCATioN sso Labor, 
l/rnf V' iff Ht*iHrH**n(atii^^ 

Subtnmmiltw on Select Education Panel Members: On behalf of the Pennsylva- 
nia Federation Council for Exceptional Children tPFCESCl and myself, please accept 
our appreciation and thanks for the oj^rtunity to addre^ the of Interagency 
C ooperntion The Council for Exceptional Children, as you may know, is an interna- 
tional urKanizution made up of over 50,000 pnrfewionals involved In the education of 
exceptional chi dren It ib the larKest organised association dewted to the mainte- 
nance af and unprovement in services for exceptional children The P^nr^lvania 
l-ederation ( ouncil for Exceptional Children consists of nearly 8,000 professionals 
dedicated to these «ame gmU. As current President erf the Federation, I bring fif 
fSvniJ^ir experience ii special education and five yeare of experience m the 
rpvTO Kxcpcutive Hoard t<* the position. 

During these years, 1 have observed and encountered numerous instances where 
children and families have been affected by the presence of, or lack of, inierazency 
cooperation Unfortunately, the m^rity of instance* have highlighted the lack of, 
or breakdown of, interagency afireement between almost every statewide social serv- 
ict* iiKenry and at almost every level 

The c«ms4'<^uenrw of nuch barriers in the social J^rvices area within our state 
have resulted in a confused and anj?ry citizenry who seem caught in one catch'22 
situation afttr another The most glaring and damaging breakdown in the inter- 
agency system occurs at the crit^pal transition times m our special children's Uvea, 
following are examples of c$isef» that I have peramally been involved with where 
the lack «f inti-rapnt y coordination ha« proven detrimental to the family and child. 

The vdung ^ Hild enmiled in special needs dav care prt^rama through f\indiiig 
fnim the njufity MH MR office reacht^a the age for movement into the special edu- 
catiim heilor m the local schooi district In some cases, children remain unserved for 
a« long «« {>ni« year while a determina^ »n is made as to thi? child s neecb, and tte 
availability of appnjpriHtf plfwement id related servicefi. The length of time re- 
quired might be justified if the child wan unknown to the system but in these cases 
exti-nMVf» riHords t-xiHt. observation lould easily and quickly be accomplished prior 
to thf» child H Kraduiilum' fmm tl^ day tare program and parental nput couU be 
enamtiiged through sihcwl viHitationn, pnn;ram observations, etc. before the actual 
hegmnin^ of the public nchtnyl pr<3^rann At thib time there is little incentive for this 

\ 
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to hapiien In fact. tli€w is mssmtiftll)^ a "Do Not Tmtth" attttiMte wtthin Ite Depart- 
ment of EUucatkm ami wHhln the local educate agency in r^prd to bectmiim; 
vfAwd with the prc^ft€h<M1t agi>d child. Tl^ iaeffictency and it^ inhumanity of this 
araroach both neied addrex^ng. c... . i ^ 

^Hm? visually impaired or Uiml «loto«^t wtu> also luw other dl^li^ i« Uf|^ 
to rcs^r with the state vQcaUoaal training aiemry res|Kmsib!e tor iervioe Co tm 
blind <Bui^u of Biindn^ 4uul Vi^ Servkfis-BVSl yet flmit later that (^^tipal 
aids recimim«Mfcd by the vprnAsi edtuaitor canMt be Dsdbl Amt Inr spedfid ed^tfam 
funds and that WS ba^*s moat of their (kcisims tm tte clients' pc^tial for onn* 
petttive employment and rarely gets direeUy in^ved with school a^ sti^nta ^ 
until ttey apmnch graduation fiirttemiore, this same vividly impasred studetU 
upon grwiuatmi fiwls that BVS Is not permitted airfer current law to tum^ Wi- 
denttal placement enccpi as it relates to a trainim program and that the «^ lor 
Mental Retardation iOMR» cannot serve tiie legally blind pomilation elthwHSh th^ 
provKie residential care for many mentally retarded adults In this eomnmw^lm. 
In a few specific coses, families who were ursed to move their Mind children mm 
state centers for the retanM into speciiU edutatk>n programs in tte ommaunity, 
are now fmding that their youi^ wiult dlfeping are esemj^ from the wvlce de- 
livery system within OMR which clearly meets the needs of their children. 

Such paradoxpfl exist in iHher areas of the State human iwrvicRi network al- 
though I am not a» pi^nionaily familiar with their detatb to be able to convey them 
to you today. Furthermore, it should not be thought that interagency cooperation is 
non-existent. In fact, recent eflbrts by the (MTrtw <rf Vocational Rehabilitatiim (OVR) 
and OMR to fund immunity based prqgrams for training the mentally retanM for 
partial tmtepemfence in the community have |m>ven fruitful. Aihlitionally. OMR 
and BVS havi? begun looking (wperati^y at tl« imUems of the mentaUv retarded 
Utnd in tbf commonwealth^llowever, these efforts are relatively new and their im- 
1^ men tat ion haw not yet been effected. 

It IB recommffuied that if the human service system in Pennsylvania to be ef- 
fective and efficient in dealing with the comidex nee<fai rf" our hand^pped ciHsens, 
that the respective agencies foliaw mandated agreements wt^re they exi^, revise 
agn«ementH that arbitrarily exclude segmenta m our populatkin from needed serv- 
kes, rUminate the devastoting breaks in services now erperienced during trai^tlon 
by mandating ihe overlapping of certain services by the variomi agencies, and re- 
quire iittd enforce the periodic review uf such interagency agreen^nts by the respec- 
tive agency directofH In conjunction with a citizen s islvisory council. ^ 
Simvrely. , 

ViNCEHT M McViaoH. PrpB4Jent 

m 

PKKfAXKII SvTATKMfrNT UK JiM HoUJIHAN. rOMMUNnTY SERVICE CoOHOlNATaR, llNrrSD 
CkXKHAL PaL«Y AHWK'IATIilN OP THE PrTTSBUBCH DISTRICT, 

My nami' is Jim Hoilahan. 1 am the Community Service CJoordinator for United 
cWbral PulHy Association (UC'P» of the Pittidmrgh IMtitrict, As I bMin my renrniits 
this morninK it m important to point out that united Cerebral Plalsy Aasodatl^ 
Inc was founded in and the Pittsbureh affiliate was fmind^ in 1951 f^maHly 
because children with cerebral palsy could not obtain an appropriate education. For 
the past X\ year» UC'P of PittAurgh has been a strong advocate for edition. In 
our history we have provided educational prw^n^ at times when children wrth 
cerebral piilnv were excluded from the mainstream. Because of the f^ssage of PL 
»4-l4i our uffiluite and many of cmr sister afTiliates acro^ the cmintry no longer 
need to concentrate limited resources on the provfeion of educatmnal wrvices. 

Today United Cerebral Palsy Association of the Pittslmrgh District concentrates 
its resourtres on services that ^ist severely disabled men and women to live more 
meaninnful and independent lives in the community. 

CVrt^ral Palsy is a nrnditicm caused by brain damage at birth or during early 
childhood that 'renult^ in difilcutty with speech, coordination, and often special 
learning needi4 ^ ^ ^. . j . 

CTiiWren who have cerebral palsv otlen have multiple disatnlitiefi and they fre- 
quently require one or a numl)er of related services in order to benefit from a tree 
and appropriate educational experience Related ^rviceH can include Occupatiimai 
Therapy. Phywicul Therapv, Speech Therapy, Adas^ Physical Education, and re- 
medialHin <>f learning disabilitieh 

Thniugh UCTV Informatiun/Referral-Folluw Along and our Community Educa- 
tion and <'onsultation Services we remain actively involved in asainting children 
with diHainhtieH and their families m they negotiate the educational system 
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Sinci* my Ume for ta^iiHNis^ in limiled^ I will focttt my remarks on diaring 
with the cmnmittat* tm^ eumpto at mc&msSu\ ititertgeney coraeratkm that hsm im* 
pfvmd wBTvit^ for handkrapfiad c^hitdnm. Hifai eaami^b might he tei^ul to the om*- 
mitten ofi ycHi explore waj« of im|»vyit« tt^ &U^fy of rebled Mrvien to dUklren 
ill Sfieciol Education. 

The Local Oiildren's Team (txn Alkehetiy County, foiunted in briogi 
tof^h^r 43 omimuni^y organizatfaaia ^<]vramg wrvkm to infanta and |uie«fichacd 
handic^PI^ children £md/or their {amUks.' 

iU Identify nee<^ of handtea|^»d infants and pr^dMiol chiidrm in All«^Miy 
County. 

Vi) Make recomn^rrdations to the State De{iartn^nt8 irf* Edticstkm, Health, Public 
Welfare and any other government agency repiiding how th&m needs can be met 
through imnraved local* state* and Fe<jteral planning. 

Identify neecb this pofnilation m a local level and make reoommemiatimis 
on how current and future servicea caA be ctevelqped and oiordinated to meet these 
needs, 

Prtnrtde a vehicle for interagency ccmununication repuding tl^ needs of this 
population 

(5) Develop committees composed of nmnbers c£ the Local Chitdrsn s Team and 
other intifrttited parties to address specific poncems of this population* 

Attached to this testimony is a more (tetidled ^atement m Purpose for tbe Local 
Children s Team and brochure dci^rribing the onnpanisation. It is important to note 
that the agencies listed in the brochure rewesent oreonimtitms fUinled from a 
rumber of sources including: Defmrtment oi Education. Departn^t Public Wel- 
fan*. Department of Health. On a local level these agencies have deveh^wd a history 
of working togi*ther i-fPrctively. 

In ^reparation for this testtimony I have reviewed the Report fiwn tlw Commis- 
sion ot the Financing of a Free and Appropri^ Educatimi for Special Needs Chil- 
dren, Vairh VMi I support the recomn^ndaticm erf this ctmimii^m. llie commis- 
sion refjort articulstes the dilemmas Inherent in providing related rervioea^ for Spe- 
cial Education students. Frequent references are n^de to the roles of bmn the State 
Eduu«tian Agency and Local Education Ap»icy in defining rdated services and 
clarifying fiiiCttl responsibility, The report also frequently refers to interagpency coofh 
eration us one of the avenues for improving the provision of related services 

The Local Children s Team of Alle^ny County has in fact demonstrated that 
interagency cooperation can occur. This group has been able to: 

i 1 ) Conduct an annual survey of the needs of preschool, handicapped children m 
the county. 

ri» Monitor the current availability erf services for these youngsters. 

CJenerute needed special pro^(rams, 
i U Faster communication among agencies that serve this population 
tr>> Advdcatt- legislation for the benefit of these children, 
(fit Tntmute pubhc awareness of these issu^* 

Accurate child counts have been critically importar t to a number of agencies for 
lonff ranye ptenning and budgeting. Prior to the Loi!ai Children's T^m survery no 
accurate figures existed on a county-wide basis that inciiated children served by var- 
louii funding streonw. The County MH/MR office currenthr us^ these fipur^m 
planning for and funding early intervention services. In additiim, survey informa" 
tiofi hu» been usied to identify available programv openings and has fi^Utated refer- 
ral to children The Local Children's Team has also provided consultation to 
m<»niHer agt-ncicn* when decisions about prc^ram openings and closings were beii^ 
Cdnsidtwvd 

On an on-going basis, gaf» in wrvices for infants and pre-school children have 
bwn identified Respon(ies to these identified needs have raided from temporary in- 
operative effort* among several agencies to current ^advocacy efforts for the estab- 
liKhmen! of mandated early intervention services in Penmiylvania. I am proud to 
Hity that next month Representative Ron Cowell will introduce tha Illation in the 
I VnnKV Ivan m Houfie of Representatives. 

tj^tablishing and develooing the skills needed for tte operation erf a sud^fflful 
inieragencv group did not happen at random. A very specific organisational sy^nn 
wiw developed to addre«« the unique needs for our interagency {(roup. The initial 
niotivaiitm ftJr coming lu^ether was a pressing need for information, The members 
.i^tntitt* iff I he LiKiil Children's Team all served the same population and knowii^ 
whiit uther s^TVlct• pnividers w€*re doing w;iS important for program planning, dcwl- 
optm-nt i»nd coordm^ttion Aii the Local C^hildren s Team was formed the group de^ 
i tdiHl Ut form a tfiivrrnance and procedures committee to addr^ the unique o»ani« 
/iitmniii net-ds of f^uvh a gmup In hindsight it is cl^r that the formation of this 
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eomiaiftw an important factor in (wiping the group learn to work together ef* 
Actively. 

The issmrmnc^ »nd pniit4uiw cimifnitleii was chariped with a iesdersUp fisi^ 
Ikm ai^ initially: 
(11 Developed the statmenl of purpose 

(2^ Suggest^ a meeting format, including a commitlee structure and lafge gnmp 
meetings 

. (3) Devi^oped and timt^iined agenda for laige fpxmp n^etingps 
<4l Facilitated the mi^titH^ 
ifM DRvelcMied a leaderNhip structure for the Team. 

The tnambership of the {^ovenumce and pmoedum CMimittee was omiposad ot a 
r^mentative from each active cfmimiitee of the Iiocal Children's Team. By initki- 
ly assigning a committee be a responsilite for tl^ le^ndiip function, we e^tab- 
Imhed a method of overcoming mmB df the compstituKi that hw h^c^ically existed 
between member oi^des. using a e<msen»is format, tl^ ipyemanoe and j^roco- 
durm committee was able to t<tentify tte common issi^ thiEt the Tmm neewd to 
addreitf. 

Paytnyi specific attention to <Nrgani2attimal ami operational israes of the T^m haa 
resulted in a very eflective and productive intera£^»ncy Team. Sii^ WIS ^ Tmm 
has responded to t large number of brnm ^fettktg the provision of services to 
infant and prenichuoi hanO^i^ied ehiMren. Tte eff<»t oi the Load Children's Twn 
haa alao been a primary f<mse behind ite efi^Mrt to introdta?e legtelatlon that will 
mandate earlv intervention isrvio^ in Pennsylvania. 

This brief dsscrii^ioa of^ti^ operatfam of U» Local CSiildrra'a T^m points out tl^ 
importance of otganiaattonal and administrative issues invdved in interaaomiy oo- 
(^leratRMi. I encourage \he committee to oim^ter tbiB example wh^ un&rtaikii^ 
legislaUve and administrative efforts to oieiurage interag^icy ooqperatim. 

Anotl^r issw of importance that I wvmhi Ube to l»ing to tm att^tiim of the com- 
mittee has to do with Interw^ncy o^cqiemtikm on the fedenl level XJuAbt the mwi- 
ous ^iministration the former Bureau i4 Eiiscatkm (or the Hi^ulica|Kied (BElC now 
06EP> and the OfTice erf Civil Riafata ^CX^) had a atemorai^um of Umtei^andli^. 
Under this li^peement OSEP and OCP would ^Edmnge informatton on com^ianoo 
mattera cimeerning the implffl^tati<m of PL 94-142, ^The Education for all tio^- 
capped Oiildren Act," and Section 604 erf "Rdi^itatioo Act of 1973," as amemted. 
This exchanj^ of information a critical in assuring that han<toiroed childrra re- 
ceive appropriate education. This ^reenmit allowed CSEP to iKiaresai broad state- 
wide compliance issues and freed OCR to work on individual casee of non-compli* 
ance. 

Sadly, we understand the 03SP and ti^ OCR are not ctirrently sharing this infor- 
mation. This is unfortunate because it denies balth jpaienta erf handicsii^ied diildren 
and state adminifitrators alike this exchange of imormati<m ,,whkH is so cn^ial to 
QssuHns the overall compliance with PL 94-142. We respikrtfWly uiige you, Mr. 
Chair^rsan. to investigate why this Memorandum of Unaerstanaing''is not being 
impiemtated. 

Thank ypu for the opportunitv to present these remarks. 

Attachments Local Children s Team of All^hmy County: Stat^nent of Purpose 
and Local Cnildren's Team Brochure. 

UH AL rHnj>RKN S TEAM OP ALUeGHfCNY COUNTY AND THE CITY OF fTtTSBUHGH— 

STATEMENT OF FURPOSK 

Children s ifum 

The Cliildrt»n's Team is composed oi agency representatives and parents who are 
interested in servkt^ provided for handicapped infantis and pre-fichool children eiul 
their famiUes. 

pMr/Miw^ of lAr children frum 

tl» To identify nwtis irf handicapped infant*? and pre-«chod children m Allegheny 
Countv. 

t'J» To make recommendations to the State Departments of Education, Health. 
Public Welfare and any other government agency regarding how thi^ neecb can be 
met thruU|>;h improved local, state, and Federal planning. 

i'Ai To identify need^ of this population on a local level and nuke recommenda^ 
films on mm current and future services can be developed and coordinated to meet 
n»*eds, 

<4j To umvidx* a vehicle for inter-agency communication regarding the needs of 
IhiH popui^iton 




fll 

»» <ii'vi'l<i|* i uftunitfi'*'^ » ofii|KiNf-ft of mffUbiTN of thf f/irai Children'ti Team an4 

Thf •ii#»rntNT^hi|i uf ih^ ki'u^P composed of aK**nO' rvprt»«i»nlativt?«. f]^rpnti4. and 
/i\^t**i\ ifuif\MiiiaU whc» are cotK-erned about thi* nv^6» of handicapped infants 
^f^fi pr <H^h^«»i i t)tldrt»n and thtnr families. The members of the Local Children s 
le*Mi» t<>^i'fh«T i;i a voluntary effuii to impnive werviiw for thin population. 

\m h.Triiiil authi^f^H^ir pni^nfm deciMiiinN rvsim with thts group. Through the 
^hanng «»f irforniution, diHcui^hton. und the development of specific recommenda- 
tiuufs iht ^rn\i\> rafter'- ^idvice and guidance to individuals, af(encie«9, and government 
l>odi«'.s Kfrviit^ iiud or plunning ior the interenth of thiH population. Agency partfcipa- 
turn m th*» 1.4 val Children s Team implien a commitment to shared information and 
I^Uirinifi^ a g<HKi faith effort to abide by Team deciwions 

Stf tit fa ft' 

lo irn|>l« Tiirf»l ^t^ fKirjiuM* the Ixical (^hildren's Team has adopted the following 

l^if^'j' %iu%u\i tiut-tinKN held hi nuHithly or lret|uently iis needed, to ahare 
inforioatK^fi review a»nimitte«' n*ci>mniendationK, and to approve and pass on rec- 
f>mmendiUioii5 that aHeci the her\'ice nyntem. 

ronunitf«-«»s (omp(»sed oCmemberH of gnmp and other interested parties; meet 
|i«^n<«tfirjitlv Uf work on pnjblem suiving, i$$$ue8 idi»ntification, and the development 
ttf ^\n»t'iiH M^hMtiitiN d(*N)^fHi to address pnAlems, 

« irrenttv the I <ik til Children Tetim established the following committees: (II 
Tr.irtsjKirianoti, Shared Services: tHi Advocacy /Polyry; (4l Ckivernance and Proce- 
tUin- mui » Afl H(K' ( *ommittee>^ I 

K*' >!«'fnh* f-ifup Membership on the Ivocal CTiildrin s Team is open to; (1) Any 
agenw m Alle^^henv (*ounty pnividing services to h^dicapped infants, pre^hool 
i iuldrefi ,ind or their familii's i'di Pan-nts and/or Panjnt grca^ interested in this 
IKjpulaf s*;n Any intf*n'stf%I intjividual or agencies in the community 

Ke^|«»n*-lh!I^?^e^ of Meml>ers of the Ltical Children's Team are: (1) Participation 
,if hinKMithlv lar^'e Team me^'tings <2t Participiition on at least one of the commit- 

rUe < M.vt'rrutru e nitd Pr<K'edure Committee pnip<Tsed and the Team adopt^fd the 
f.jiiuwin^r leiidrr^hip strutfure; 

<iTHti|i :if i.iT^'e tfi noniuiate a. id elect two ofTit*ers on an annual basis 

f tunffmrs,,f4 K«'**p«>nNihle (or c<»nducting meetings, s«»ttin|? the agenda, represent- 
thf >:roup. s*»o<lin^ oITk iai torrespondenct*. 

\ i fniirfn'fsiift. AhMhiuiM the Chnirpersim. carrying out functions of the cnair 
!H fh« ahM-tu*' r»| the <hair|*erwn. 

H»-*|xtfi^ihjt»!> tor nvording mumti*s of Team meetings is to be shared, on a rotat- 
\nu, hityi^ bs jnern*jer agencies 

f ht t hatrin rvon and Vue Chairperson plus a rf»presentative from each commit- 
tf-e Will i onijTOM" the luemhership of the (iovernance and Procedure Committee. 

N^HntnaTM>ft to \h' Tnade prior to the June meeting Elections held at the June 
j?)e* tH(>4 !h< ^ i<>v*'rnaiu e ai d iViK^edure C4»mmitti*e would be m^ponsible for all 
li-adt rship hnuthjiiv until the oMiters are elei'tt*d at the June meeting, 
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The local Children's Tesn of Alle- 
gheny County meets regularly at The 
Reh.Mlitation Institute of Pitts- 
burgh, Membership on the Local 
Children's Team is open to: 

* Any agency in Allegheny County 
that provides services to 
handicapped infants » p^eschool 
children and/or their fanilies, 

- Parents and/or parent groups 
interested in this fwpulation, 

- Any interested individual or 
agency in the c(Knmunity. 

For further information, contact: 

Local Children's Tern of 

Allegheny County 
c/o Jane Erin 

Western Pennsylvania School 

for Blind Children 
201 N. Bellefield Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 13213 
(412) 521-0100, ext. 271 
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LOCAL ChJILDREN'S TEAM 
OF 

ALLEGHENY COUWTY 



The Local Children's Team of Alle- 
gheny County 4s an organization 
of agenices, parents and interested 
persons united to promote early 
intervention In the lives of handi- 
capped children from birth to 6 
years. The team encourajes co- 
operation anong those who sork for 
the benefit of children with 
special needs and their fanilies. 

Formed in Pennsylvania in 19?8, the 
Local Children's Teas: 

Conducts an annual -survey of 
the needs of preschool, htndi- 
capped children in the county. 

Monitors the current avail- 
ability o' services for these 
youngsterr,. 

Generates needed special pra- 
grsns. 

Fosters conwunication anony 
agencies that serve this 
population. 

Advocates legislation for the 
benefit of these children. 

Promotes pub lit awareness o'' 
^ t^e% ' issues. 

9 

I ■ 

Z^ ff r'i*Al#ati3n tf Wayne Trrichrl 
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- MirMBER ORQANtZATiONS - 



CMIOr«i'» »«}t|)ttc\ of Pnt»b«r^ 

Si fr«*<;U fi«n»r<l t«3s«ltt«\ 
CffhtlOf^ Of CilUt«'l Umctrn far Qitldrtn 

»8T {Q<i£Ov»ry, A»MIMftt, D»fffrr«l 
•no TficAiAol fiicefff tonal O^lltfiTft'i 

Ufvfll^Mtnt, 'inwtriftf of ^1tt«»»r^ 

Otvvloppcnti^ iflluattv* Scr«tcv« for 

51. friiK^* G^ril HOftpUal 

ilduCitMw of lh# tun}«ct9««<l Aci) 
^o«rtfi, {Mc«otto«ai CMl(}ftA*» ^rofr«, 

£«$ttf S««U jQCitty, AUt^htny Otmly 
Chaptff" 

Mi'^lc«p{»i CMlarrf^'i unit 

ChU<jfr-f woipual of PMlUtvT^ 

At Alt rnaluf ProQf«« for Preu^OO^trs 
IftftH ;» ^ CI imc 
ncKfftpor. PrescftOO^ for C«cfptionaS 



J»fw ferret H^r»^ Hmtm P»|Chifirtc 



PtfOnt ooH Qilltf SottfUKt CtMtr 

^Ustur^ C4ltke1tC C«iCtt40fi 

Of«f Stfvtctt 
9lUil»or^ Pticnwilittc CMttr 
HCA iPirofttf UcM for SwtfMt 

^kwMol CMIopMflt Arogrm. Inc. 
(flKifi ftort) 

^oj«ci mp, ^ AMaitr 

Hycni9trH Sntitotc and ClfnH 

tkKi of Pionifl«MU 
TUf SehiblinftUa tnttUytt of 

«rtU»<Wfc»5ri1 FoUy Asftoc1«tiofi of 

imntd nmtoi m»nh, iitc. 

O.T. Witfion Afffiidnftttt^ Hot^ttil 

m%ttrr\ P»fw*yW«n1« Sct^»^ for 
llifid 0»11tff«» 

Wnftro ?tm)SjrUint« ^hoo^ fo^ IWf fitif 
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PRKfAMKii Statkmknt o» .Umt: ("uNNiNUMAM, A.l'S.W.. Membkr. I'ractk;!! Ad- 

VANl EMrNT I'OHNI n f»N SiM lAI. WitKK SkrVK l« IN St l«K>U). SfHOOL SotlAL 
WullKEK KIJR AFPALAt HIA InTKKMKIH ATK UnIT (W. EBKNSBUIM!, PA 

Chairman Murphy. Members of the Committee, yuu are address! •!« tbit aspect of 
PL m~H2 dealinj? with interagency relationships m special educUion I nnd it en- 
counuring that you are attempting to promote the concept that a sound educaUon 
for hondicappwi children must uke into Mcount the teamwork .ind resourees neces- 
nary to »ddre«« tht compleitity of their real-life situation. For. hendirapped'chiWren 
fjften ptwsent needs not only in regard to learning, but also in wWressiiw social/ 
emotional maludjus-tment. family insUibility. poverty, physical illness, isolation from 
community resources ... . » n u j 

It is not a uutwtion of providing either a good basic education to all ^Y^Pr . 
Children or of equipping them to function in mentally h^lthy ways and » »W^«> 
earn their livinK and function as parents in our complex tcchnol^ial «>cietv. Per- 
sonal family and community difTicultiea must be addressed if children are to benefit 
muximallv from their education in the basic academic courses. It is a question oJ the 
excellence und reform in education called for by our National Commi^um on Iwccl- 
lenie in Mucatiwn (A Nation at Risk. The Imperative for Edwational Reform. 
Washington. DC, U S Department of Kducation. im, p 24r. ' We must demand 
the best effort and performance from all our rtudents. whether they are gifted or 
less able, affluent or disadvantaged, whether destined for coll^, the farm or indua- 

^'the School Social Worker is. I believe, a key component in Mcomplwhing the 
tonitiles dBK-ctive of an effective education for handicapped childrMi. The rela- 
tions implementing Part B of The Education for All Handirapped Children Act m- 
ilutle "Hocial work services in schools" in the list of "related ««,r?**^.„ ,„,'^"?!TT 
to as-Hist n handicapped child to benefit from speaal education m 121 12 <U>. 
The speciric deriniiion inriuded as one of fuur points * mobilizing school and commu- 
nitv rewnirces to enable the child to receive maximum bw^it f«m» hia or her eau- 
cafional pnigram" School Social Work has «i^"P«l."n«e /'fjf 
sih,K.lH Hi the .-arly part of this century from an attendance f«?ncUon tk^ hS.; 
n im-diul fix us to a nile which emphasizes home^hool-community liason. The client 
ham changed frcmi just the child or individual family to include the complex school 

system and the whole ct)mmunity. . . • i . ii„»« n„i» na 

1 am one of four School Social Workers m Appalachia Intermediate Unit OB. 
fourth brK.-st .si-rving a school^ population of 74,801 > fj» such unitein ^^J^' 
vania and which pn.vides special education services to 4,750 handicapped ch»ldren 
in Blair, Cambria. Somerset and Bedford Counties. For the past seven years I have 
been involved in r. el. mentary and secondary schools m Cambrm ^^^ PJ^^ 
social work wrvices to about 160 students a year. I function as imrt of a «Hw«»*«' 
eflectiv.. multidiKiplinury team that provides intensive, ongoing diagnostic uiHl con- 
sultative nervier to handicapped children in full time, resource room a^jj*"®^ 
special educati.m programs ¥h^ team, which meets as a whole on a^"y 
i^ud«. a.n. members a child psychiatrist. clin«»I P«J^»«'J««jf ; ^ 
tfists superviwjrs of special edittation and school social workers. It brm^ injor infli- 
viduul cose di* u^«ion appropriate guidai.ce counselors, principals, special eduratf " 
tern hers, ment:.! health counselors, and other involved agency P««0""« ..^TS^ 
„M. i« mi..i. of phone consultation due to the expansive, rural nature of the 

"T.I example would help to illustrate my function in helping handicapped f.h>|dren 
nneive^an appropriate education through promotion of 
communication, kandy R. was a 13 year ofd ."f « 

two younger children. Randy came to our team s attention due to f™*"^- 
verlml <mU.u,.tK toward teachers. p«.r grades and stomach ~mP>«^"^ P^y^"' 

as^^ment n-vealed that lu qualified for 
r.-s<Hme r.Kim. Concurrent family assessment by myself "^f^^Vjf* X„/i^m 
n^ponmble for supervision of his siblings for hours after fchooland that all of^m 
ha.rbeen s«.xuony molested by a "kindly" neighbor, I P^'l**^ the ^ther in ai^^ 
inii ifier •school day care for her children and in getting her ti«ether with anrt,her 

"rt.S^1nm fy w*^h^ .stained a lawyer to prosecute the oeigbfaor Ik^r ^xim afeu^. 

''olaU^t..! with M™, R s family doctor and the school nur« J^/^ 
cal attention to Randy for what proved to be a stom^h "J«'!J/"j*"^«J,r«^^ 
and mHmtu.n.-d ongoing .-ontact with a loca menU! health f"*" PX^'^lSSS 
cnunselm« The school psychologist, myself. Mrs. R.. the LD. .J^acher. guiotuttt 

• un^ or and regular education teachere met at school to ^^^''^yj*^^"^ ^ 
Randy ."nd dev.^p a menu" of reinforcers and com*quence8 re^v.rding Randy s at- 
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t4'ndiinrt* find arhK^vi^nwiit I uit^ xYw oftKoing consuitant to teachers in imple- 
menting rhi> pitin Hitndy \n%iif\ atti^ndtriK schcxn regulftHy, achieving satirfmrUNrily 
and showing more friendly behavior. When Mrs. R found employment in another 
area. I contacted the new school to af:iiri^ them of services being provided Randy 
and helped Mre. R. locate another counseling agency. Randy successfully OMnpteted 
hmh MThooi. 

This case illustrates the crucial role the Social Worker can play a» the connecting 
link among ntudent-family-iichooisrommunity rpsounrea. The goal of this liason is 
aimply to carry information fra«n school to parents or oarents to agencies, but to 
facilitate mutual communication and linkages that enable positive change to occur 
in areas that prevent handicapped children from utilising the education envisioned 
inP.LlM'l42 

I thank you on behalf of myself, the HIK) school social workers employed in Penn- 
Nvivania and the 12,(MK) social workers serving public schools nationwide, for your 
attention tc» this need for interagency cooperation in special education. 



SiiiRiiMANSToWN. PA, Manh 6. 1984, 

Tom C^onrad. 

Howf*' SuiH^mnnitef Seiei t Education^ 
WashingtofU PC'. 

fhcAR Mr C^iNKAn; This letter is to serve as comnient for the U5, House of Repre- 
sentatives Subcommittee on Select Education oversight hearing on P L. 94-142. 

I am the mother of a ten year old boy who is learning disabled^ has motor coordi- 
nation difTicuities and decreased kinesthetic awareness. He is a student in a self 
contained learning diiMibilitiai class in the Mechanicsbur^ Area School Oistnct. I 
have been an mrtive member of the Capital Area Association for Children and 
Adults with learning Disabilities and a volunteer trainer for the Pennsylvania De- 
piirtment of {^kiucation Parent to Parent Training Project, 

It has been my personal experience (and the experience of others in ACLD) that 
school evaluations are often sketchy,' hurried, and contain minimal recommenda- 
lions for an iippropriate program. They seem designed to fit the child to the pro- 
gram rather than the program to the child. We have had private psychological eval- 
uattoas done at our own expense but this has done little to alter the situation 

When i requested occupational and physical therapy evaluations for my son from 
the C apital Area Intermediate Unit, I was informed that either an O.T. or a RT 
evaluation would be done— not both— and that no occupational or frihysical therapy 
w;is available tu anyone m a related service in the Capital Area Intermediate Unit 
My son had an () T. evaluation The evaulation was quite accurate, but again, the 
n^conimendations were written more for us as parents, advising us to continue the 
private physical therapy my son has had for 8ix years. The recommerMiations per- 
taining to the Hchool pn^ram were sketchy and nonspecific even though it was obvi- 
oufcj from the evaluation that my son has visual perception and coordination difficul- 
lies that interfere with his learning. „ 

Beiause I have cfimplained so often about the lack of motor training, the school 
district has just this year provided my son with 20 minutes of adapted gym once 
everv six sch<K>l days Unfortunately, he seems to be the only child in a m:hool of 
nM>re than students with motor problems and is therefore the only child in the 
class ()nct» again, he is made to feel like one of the ''walking wounded. ' 

In C(mc!usiun. it is my opinion, after six years of experience as a parent of a child 
in special education in the Mechanicsburg Area School District, that: 

<I> School evaluations are not alwa^'s complete and a>nsequently recommcnda- 
Xum^ for pliirement and pn^ram are sometimes inadequate and sometimes in eror; 

<2> Fiin*ntH are not always advised of their rights; 

i 'A St'h<xjl dtbtricts and 1 U.'s tend to think that the words ''available" and **appro- 
priat**" are synonomous; 

«4> A iwirent H persistence can be rewarded by having her child placed in a situii* 
lum that fuintls the letter of the law but not the spirit of the law— a chiki's differ- 
enri's an* arcentuati»d and emotional harm is done; 

i'ti lnadiH|uati* and inappropriate programs will prc^bly result in a longer and 
a»nsequenily mon* expensive wtay in special education for my child and others like 
him It all si^'ms penny wise and dollar foolish (Has anyone ever done a study on 
how many S K I) children have learning disabilities that have not been attended or 
identified early'M 
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Thank ytm fitr grvlriK Ri« thi* opportunUy to rommmt. 

CAKot F. Penniwton, 



I^EFARKO STAfSMEKT OF RalPH MeAOOE. WeS1^4N CfiNTSB 

Western Ca^^rJs ^ SlJtte operated micfcatial focility hiMising 512 mentally re- 
tanM, d^i*Iolimentaliy /osabM indivuiitals. Many of tl^se raktenta are school age 
and attend piMk Bchool off gnKsmb w>m appn^riate. Hie Intermediate Unit ako 
provides ciaswe on-grouiidii in jspac^ provided tn^ the Ti^lity. the problem fstcix^ 
this facility is the lack of ax^li^rstive edikatii^ial ^nning b^ween tte Internal* 
ate Unit and ^(T from Western Center. The Iht^i^iMliate Unit has annual meet- 
ings to develop the Individual EdiKiational Plan. However. Western Center is on 
a|H>roved agency invitatim list and ooiraeguently is tkit invited to piirtldpiate. 
This seems a bit ironic mn^ Western Center is respmsible for the indivmtwls' goal 
planning, care and HoMlitatira twenty-four hwrs a day. seven days a 9^iik. Raients 
may invite appropriate staff from Western Center to ocxompany them to their 
child s planning meeting, Imt the Intermediate Unit is under no oblation to do so. 
Many of our younger resktents do not havie invdved parents^ so ^taff fhmi We^em 
Center cannot attend their planning B^eUnga. 

Western Center annual effing reviews of &ich resident's Individual Program 
nan. ThU mvolves all the profiN^mal disti|riines fm>vldisg care and halaiitaticm 
services in ttw resident. Int^mediate Unit daf«^ are invited to participate in these 
meetings but decline to do ao. 

The need for and vali» of inten^ency planning in the educatkmal and habilita- 
tk>n programs m vital to omsisteiKy and good conUnuity oi programs. 

We urge that either by regulaticm or l^s;bdattoa, interag^mxy cQ<^ieration and par- 
ticipation in development and implementattoa of Indiv^ual Educational Plana and 
Individual Program Plai» be a requirement between Intermediate Units and resi- 
dential facilities for the mentally retarded. Tfie Administrative He^ of the Intei^ 
mediate Unit and Administrative pf ^He resslential facility slnnild have the 
responsibility and authority to estaniiMh appro|iriate agreements. 



COMMUNmr MSNTAJL HSAf.TH C^fTEB OF EteAVCB CoUNTY. 

Rochester. PA. March im 

Mr Austin J Murphy, 

Chairman, Committee on Educaiim and /-aftor. 
House of Repremntatiim, 
Washington. DC. 

Oeab Ms. Muamv; I am writii^ in respcmse to your letter asking for testimony 
addressing the issue of inter-asgency agreements in special education. 

Attached is a program d^cription and first year evaluation of a Mental Health 
(\>nsultat!on Project to Schools, which was implemented in 1^1 and continues to be 
provided as described in this paper. 

The r4>mm unity Mental Health Center of Beavar County has initiated two oth^ 
projects as part of our goal to better int^prate mental health, education, and c^her 
agency services for ouV clients. 

In I January 1^3, a partial iKsspital program fcnr children and miolescents was im- 
plemented under my direction, in order to integrate a special education program 
with treatment, liscensurc as a private school is &ing purwed as well. 

For the academic y^r 1983-1984, the mental hc^th center » providii^ school 
psychology services to six local school districts. This hi^ had a positive imimct on 
the linkage of services between the schools and the mental health center for chil- 
dren wi. h special needs. 

I would like to bring to your attention however that inter-agency coordination of 
services in made very' difTicult and sometimes nearly im{K)^ibIe by the conflicting 
p<Yiicies. nile«, and regulations of Departments of Public Welfare and Departments 
of Education. I hope your committee study will help an^liorate these prdblems- 
Sincprely. 

Mabgargt Howkll, Director, 
Seneca Riiige, Children i Services of Beaver County, 

Attachment. 
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tkiia Bawd Prograin Evalu^fam In a PN^»t IisviitvtB(j^ Maolal Heaitb 

IMVID A. BRENT. Ilfit. Mm MAIiaMiST IRWUX. MM 



litrp pfMcmvi. KirM, H w file •tCcn^l Cu 
ttfm^m^MM xatthuA to hiusftB mvic« driiwy in 
(?n1rt lit fl«t^i4i « link pfogrm a^^m 

MvS rfk^tivrnrw U u««n ct d . lOiO}. Second, it 
ffndm«nf» ti» n*ftmn if thr rfltHitVBM is wuftb tbi 
fjOfort, Thirrt. d m^kn if an^itutm c«fi b« dsvw to im 
ptiivm itm rmttCi iti rllNtiirfma Co eikttl. Raliomd 

«tMt the inMii9 fnt m^Murti^ j«t oi^irtivw v^ikb 

piugfAta. find U> to wtkim (he pfognra fai iiftcM 
KMd for PfevtfTM SvttlMloft 

( si fmnv^Frk {<>r (in^tnuti fv»ht»tfOQ, Im did tnpltt- 
Mjv fix ner«l f<>r mulu«i evftlustmn 13$ ruf»uhMto) 
rfUirt f>v hiiih <<m«uhMit Mid uMiM^ve Hiatv >^ 
pittftr«m r%niu«tiffii fun Imkr mAtidctfd by )«» 

t *uidtr^ I n wc* wmtf .V *t^^ I ««Mt(^«in />yrrf, Btm^f I'm^ 

%Lifmrti htrf U fttr ^ rtprrt tetHrartt cAtwr &4 KAoaf 
(«4Mt/t"fi ^ Ai^-Q ^^msfiger P%n ft* krr mtm cv^^wf Mrf 
• «s<.i»,r<u.(wnr Ji««p«f/ri< Jirrrii. fr Vr ^ fV ft^prv- 

f»r Hrrnt u«i par{«u</> H^rrtni 6> SiKfl Ttmtmnt Uftftt 



IMi^ Ctmn Act Ifkfattii^ Md Jtrr^, imi 
tilSivff«l Mim b^ tnpMiid tiaft 
tfry gpfllfr CTff*uh<f to it wiBt^ foff tlir €i°ihwt fern 
<rf csoiu&^kMi to hv iimnin|fij f Ahrottf Tiisik 
1077. Dtoo Md Mif^ 1977; H^Bidm n «U I97€( 
&ltytn«ta!.. Mite «id Wmt/, 1975, TM^f 
•fid ViMb^ B»vfta ^ Tae^iri (lff7&, 

19761 dtMMinMl tte Id^ifkgitoQ aad 

gold ^MdfioaisQ «i« liMnfiri Mpvtia of laooiiM 
r»n«ity>iirin 

IMIItcahy i»^ff&raif«i Pi«am Ev»la^io« 

Ifental hfftti coMBhitMiti bi^K M la a Umpt to 
imim dtaayi in tte coatoto ^C^p^Mi, ttZOK Sim 
ihgt ttott tim BSffb coB^-^^ itxsk 

wb^tbff to £mw titt ffibft cd boUi coiwtdTtfcwi iad 
cvtbMSM OB tbt ctia^ tbff ftwKtilftf. tbo otyadit - 
t^)o of tbt cmiiutioi, <tf tbt fWT ifl a tffti yy (filttoliiQ tod 
r^Kiw. 1979: ot «U 197S( Xi>iflc «id VioiMi, 
197^1. Airtbpn of mora csfiM iini>ic«vi of <ti^^ 
ev^tti^iim foeoffism^ trikftfina at ttv^d Krn^ 

ftl., 1979; Miidb*^ «@d- te?^ 199^ and 
VuNbns. 197B) Tfm ^ISSodts? U«8 k Oi^ititofni- 
tiua of piDTtH dM, bo« lh« goyttt^ttka> «m 
pnr&tmtd. o^ocao ^« ^ got2» tttida^ ^ tbe 
f»a«di«iD» (Maym it ^ 197^. SW osto^ i 
dMmgr ki eooK^ mk9i§ md haamk^ msg not 

1977). 

The <SffievKty to oetvf^^ mStttfios tb« ffilKth^ 
nMs of conKiStaUcHi is to a teigt exttnf tbt ^S£Se^ 
ia i^^^lyii^ titf dptfiflEMaital iwffhod to a p^graiytif 
»tt^ Tbm b tbt 4tlB<idi)r ia tfamkring b«oad 
ffoaU intA aamrat^ ^i^fictinm (Ma cUttnw , 1979^ 
Wm§, I9S6K Thm i» abo of f w aiwat as to 
what are ehtarit fbf tucctatl^ ooteoiot f Abiotd ^ 
rm»ft, 1977; HagKlom tt al. 1976; MatUfmsi, 1979K 
Then in a ta^ of ntmech tratm^ m wtn a t^aak 
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44^ u^^itr 4 mi^Ni 

tirw tku tirfiHf pnicmtiFm, ituM makmi; the laemm- 

uttriiidfutEi (ti |xiiiit»vf» ih4D^ m ih« icnvup due to 

rdftMiif^Hiti m often nan prrfifrmeA in * vund- 
■nlijml mannrr. thim making the link tw<twv^ pitKVM 
f'tttmnM' tenu«H<ji at hnt fn tTrdtr to |mr\f ibe 
rilrrfi^rnrmi n{ an tntrm^tidon. the comttitfsitt may 

tir MiTHbuAi tir impr«rtfi«l tMbycm el 19791. 

(iau IK grnrraliy \mmd data gsiberrd 
by rithiT it^nmulUQi iit cvnmittf H«f«i;ir m an tfi^^ 
matit' Ut ^T\Mfrm infprraftY ri*!tatMlitv iBi^^ H a}., 
W.«f If i<*nMi{iJint and nAiult«« Im-e agrent upcm 
gr>9l«. thrn nr>thrf wiU hv blind to tba hypi^fanla 
under whKh ihe> are Ratbniiig daui <Mannifio and 
Sh<»re, 1»71<. M#v«n et al . 

In «n ettvn to applv tbe wpfnmemal raetteitl to 
|ir<fir*m avAkiditon. it la upuioaJ to bold othar lig&if- 
n aat varuitilM ioitAtani Tbm vaiirti^ aich « pfo- 
Krammattr cx«(it«ai. iiin&rKral cvf eta, pvtam^ im- 
■dnuontrativa atmnura ai« <R« of tbt mtoft- 
f c»Ti ixinirol (Bmnat. l»75). ^Odtoa^«^tbe f«KtlHt^ 
(4 (-cuKjIttfiim bivofaa taai robuitt tba funbtr 
n^mtnTd ihm\ art from the pniiit coaKiHMlon in 
rCffct and \ mt iVUnmmi and Sbors. l975; Mtyefi et 
^1 . ltf?K, lB7t»; Stepbaaacm. ii^i^ mucK iD«ni«l 
twaltb (Yiwmhiifuin t>t«fta tu eCtfcta if^rrctly, tb« 
dtfTindtv in drmunKtratinK irapact tc ubvtmi«. 

r\Aluatutn ttfemming bi^h fmm inaspeneoee with iv 
Mt-fln h d#»ifin and to the imprarticmlitjai of apptj^ing 
chff ff^nswntal mHbod la a MfltiBg wb»ic Esany 
tmpuftant vanableh mual frow mft c^tba ocmtrol 
th» ip>«iuafnT, The <>f ibr pfocvm avabiffU^ » 
I .♦nw up %»rth a method whtch vjakfa mwrnif^^ftd pp- 
i^uitn but tM nut ttt time conftuming or isipfsctk*! m 
til »ntfTlerr i^jth tKe fcm<»uhatrofl effort »ta«lf (Bftnm 
v{ fil , HTHi S*»me fvorktfs have «usEVfit«d a six^ 
( deMgn uulumg muHipk b^K^i^ 19 «& atteeapC 
(') empSn% nt^ espefinaen<al npjmwch thai quximiaeft 
iTiTrnul vnlidiiv and eow»nJv trf time iUeno and 
Mirkm, 1»I7T. Mf>ifn* i>t al. I97«r 

I'revHwy KfforU «t Prograoi Kvaittatkra 

A mvnx n'vieu »n vnnwaJtatiwf^atwJtKm diwnhwi 

iHuUci' ihrinst' <»r {HmiI ati^mnient (Mennim) and 
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Hhfrifi. l^t. Thev finuid thai while the ultimate »>td 
ttf iicbni4 ctrnvulintuHi wan to mtfwi Atudentn. tf «ra« 
r*mf Co deisuatfrale change in teH-hen than in ihea 

TVacber e«tiffartkm ha« been n>m^bif»d with the 
warmth and empathy ot the cotwiUant (Srbowvngenit 
et al . 1976), with the abdiiy to krvp the c«m«ultfT "tm 
ta»k" (Bergan and Tonsbari, 1976; Cooole) and Con- 
ole>. Ifli^U, and with olloeatioa nf iwlfiriimi time Isjr 
c<^auhatiitfi (Com4fV and Ctm*^, 19Ali White and 
Fine. 11176). Tht bulk of acbool cofSHittatkiii Mtiafac- 
tion utiNbeA iwfir«te ibfl t*«rf^ pwfet a br» avkaral, 
« ticnt-ct^tefed, preacnptKe at^iM-h to a t»«»f^pftie' 
eM-onented kh» ilWfiKHn and Tonabari, 1^; (Vwoky 
«id ComUry. mh FaiivbiM, 1973; Jwoba. 197^; RM- 
wa> and F«m&an. 1^). 

The ^ud^ linkup teAcbtr attit\^ and behavior 
fo ttt^ni change haw priNluced equivocal r««i]ta. 
J«uii and FfTOiW < 197HI a)m«d tb^ wh&b conwhae' 
centered coffimitmka nauhed in taacbafi^w{NV?bet« 
ler dbottf their tfwrhiag faclMvfaital maMgesnent 
ftkijis, behaviQiwtfy ofi^ntad ctmsuhatkw was artuaUy 
t»afe cOifTtiw Samal atud^ta haw ihowo tbat^- 
RiUfmnt hi taacbcn* kiwi^bc^ ^ btbavkr 

Bwn^raent and teaching ctyie 4td not piodiicc my 
d ag t ooi t f ahto aflWi in their ittsdtoia (SiytifriM, 
1977: Scbanic^ ieeS: Sungri, 1974), 

I ^ B f fc ap a th i mtm u»fld i«-Of gii&» w tta* tittt 
foe A 00 cbaogat producad in «tudant« (Mannlno «nd 
SWe. 1979). Bafm T^^tfi (1975, 1976) b«va 
demoR^mid tbst rossidt^icrai wbkb muh in pi^ 
leoi hdm^iofivm «)d dvilkatkm raoat Uk^ to 
be wKCiiftd. Many of the ttu^ piwmi^ dttd ta 
M^fpoft grei^r teadkr MtMrt^ with a bebav- 
ioral appjtiach alio dafnonatr«« erast^f goal att^- 
ment aa ci»npaivd to couiuH^ -contend or **sittttal 
baatth" fonsuhatjon (Feirchiki i976; Jaaoo and Fer- 
197a; Jocm e! d., 1979; T«y1or ^ Vtn^sffg. 
197»l. 

U iac^ that rosw^tMtoo progrsma which ^z^lia* 
aiae paohte identi&stioB and pn^^m idvisg o^an 
fsiaH in graat^ tracbar iatoffect^ are aim asit* 
nahle to fneaniiigfid evahtftioa and pfochiee positive 
chasqfefl in i^udmta, Tbete is evidei^ that tbi» modei 
ia mo^ fff&cis9f; fm ^nemary ic!»»l t«ac^n who 
de«i with (Mm^hitt off^tak, or wHbdrawn atudenta, 
whUe comuke«-e«ntami eoaaultirtioa ia ram effoc> 
live for aecvndary lebool taeben and adminotratora 
(iV>no^andCon(^$, 1981). 

f>ur pmicvt w^ pritsaaily fnniscd on ekmentary 
ftfhciol age children, we chwe to iispknoent a hehav- 
KifsHy nnenied ct»isulTatiun prui^ram. miapted fnnn 
rberoethodi>k3«y of IVnoandMirkin (1977) and Mey- 
erHeiaKU97ft.l979r 
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B«rlUKnHiBd of tkr Htt^y 

thm ^9.4 thi« tin*f \i *ir irf rhi> projevi. Thr ptiuml 
*iirli 1m4 t»> l>H. f C'librfi Mil . dunwi pt^ 
\i«HiK %rar (n turn, ^mn itti^inf>tin0 hefp the 

f<'«t <.{H%'rti thm fiiK EtipitfilvinDftnJiicr\'iiif{ 

ifMiu t1iit4rff» irt ntrnUl brnlth wrvRTs Thp 

l<x»»ni i |»f<^**^l MI m iw^in^ lit ttii ihr 
trt«i^m%.n iKrt.funty fi^ nu^wnrnf mk^tit 
•hit tfrti^t^ntt^ %hA% I hf I t»flMltTJIf KMi iti chrir 

Hh'«il itifcttn! «frrtf t«trT««i-trH Kim h i^ufimmemtcn;| 
<*i'iufini<t«N| iiiur f^fiirnfan m Ynmti in thrir difttnrl «» 

Iff !h« (ifitm t itrn' !o U I pr^ivtitr ^rrvHt^ forahn^^r 
r^ti^jf .fl»hiltirrn \\iau %rrr ^mt%H iwn «ttt»('MH(\ 

(ti'rfhrf » i^h^J rmpkt>iHl tbr Rravrr 

« Mim»% f MHC lltiU ,^ir hfld rt|»«TirrKv wtth 
f *Hi'%(i|ijifti'«< M.cf» Hit ;*<»!tt»ifTi nrfr i<Kiniin«tiir 
<M H ! i«nd <f»n«ilr«n? I) H Mtr (hf jmjieft, m^m: 

'<«"»W»*»trt! « Unw tjt.irv ^ih****!. «nd 2 hiiufi* weekly m 

H<<tllfMl 

Itif' Mmnnlirmfs i|f»«Nifif^< Uhii\Mfr |iriMilrm> in n 

%\\n'Ht 'Hwft- «mrt. «!iU«tHr»l mfi-rvf-ntifinH fur fsih 
{tttAtledi tvji**. 4lth<«tiKh the t ttn^uilMm muW (irvij««» m 

fixHu „n<f MtfkM,. |!I77 lUll. 1^71. McvpFK d., 

l*> M wf<«»k In wWltihrti. ( fm*.ui!afu«i 0«lic«rf th* iMt hrf 

fh,tt tw^i'lm*' < -Hihf U \nkt^h tm this t htld «r«tl 

»»« *a>* intlr*"«i th*- nmtier u? fnni^m to the irsclwr, 
l'»r if {wi«*hm did Hifi dichnin-'^H fh«* ' pri»*jVni ' fr»?m 
r.finpan>^.fi c fuid, ihrn nu'r«» jjjomrn v^dn. trriamK 



« •{ , |J*7HI Itir t<«>n»uitiim recimuiicndnl «#i wtrr 

ttou^ rrtUfn to um obKmitJtoaAl (Uxii cm th« rhiid, 
<M«\Tn#tal.. ftfinr If the ^ ttfii twbeci aod ibe 
trwhrr AgRwd tbai the iilmrvctHml pfHod «•» rep- 
rrttmrotM nf the cNld'ii bftiavRir, f bra tb» eofltttttlM 
BiCiwd th» niRnuit and indbrvWd mi « ftnii^ vct^ th^ 
drjiTrr of ».it(filAfiui2 with tbr ct>nsi»k«ik««) (f»f«*m>d 
ut tm th* "trmher v*InWi«*n «<ml#" TVSl. If the 

thrn the lonMiJtADt ^nd f^Kff *orVd <m w^vw the* 
uifrnf nutm <|jipn*i #nd Mtrkin. 15771. 

Ai thi^ end <ir tb^ ficKfMv! >^r. « Test ber H«i»if«rtMifl 
Soite iTSSK dr^rkiprd hv tht> ct^ufUnt*, wm dm 

fhfV ifM\ » I'SS iM nwtl The arak t^ilu»>d li 

IHmn Hmk rrvpuftnp to kMtm grivnillv «ckno«Wd^ 
fn ill import amv in omsuUvtHin durh m |ninrfuA] 
iiv, HfeciiwnrNi, ami MwiuiihiStfv 

Alf<>miim w&n »\wa pud ti» the pftK^m of con«uit« 
fum A tinte limited oHidrl of rrnmilf mk^ drvvltiprd 
li% OTW uf tbt» auiNwn (D H ) w» iuiix£«d Tlit« model 
dtvidmninMiltmyHi imi»th«(ih«i(«<ff#nfffy. mucb^iiRg 
iif pftihirm ncrfvifig, rol(s^mtfon hetfVNn «ffiiiull«m 
•nd rufiftuhw. ud Cn»t«n^ <if cutimuiBy and tmoi- 
n«tmn, P« *■ MAge K«n nfircifk gtiAis. wrH dHined 
(sKica, and cnu»n<j fiir enuniig ibf n«xi phttm JBirm. 

HtMrflfuird in ih«> omculttfiitn during thrir (Piwrx (Ki, 
m<MiHii% 4M» uml irmiinAtKMi (T) pfuM, m nrdpr in 
atM^ ih^ ripitrve 1ii whirh t*iry Aftmdfd in the t«dui 
(it t»n <Bre t^h^ 2i. Tht r<ill«huf«r«m iitA^ 

drkirrl tirvauw !hr ronj»uljftmH i»trt not m the 
»*h^t*>i^ k^n^ rmiuffti and d«d fN»t b«v^ huMaiJifd 

t iMtjil*>rwlive rrl«ltnftKh^ 

Untv i% the « seen in < ffn»ult«li«n hud h 
i^mipJele data faiue Mo*t of fh« tvcuuun^ T'V 
Isw'fced tme ur huth im!^ baA^Uiieft, M cnRfftiiwd 
valtdftitf^ th^ ihe chtM met b#b{tvtnril gudA, Scp» 
rate e^aJusiton %he h'i r«se« with cvnspfefe djit« 
iiaw jTMihed in a in«an j^l attainfnent of 0.f^ «hirh 
«8H higher than ihe value of 0.79 found when all thp 
<»Nefi an* im luded m ihe anaU^K The higher thc^ 
ifitahty ill data, fhe mnfe hM\ nne tan draw a raunol 
mtfrfm-e hrt**ffvn etfeifiv^em^ and ix«wi4iat<ve ef- 
fort The mefall ftaaKno » pmhahly wtf nn mvrpntj 
mme. ♦^im-e $f yieW^ a ^xwrr jfnal attain mvst than for 
ihf <^»m{*lete H4ta al<?ne. MoM of f>» inrnmpffte duta 
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km^m wurk twfofv chty 1^ mn op^nfWity to tmni 



o««fsil (to tmckm 9^ MttoM. « 

I QU iatbcMd mtiiiiBim aaf^cOoR nd tfa» ataa 
TV» m4 TSS m lis m l«t)WiMb^. A«iia. 
Iwrsuv of tit* Mtt Bd rigiifkwt «son«M« 
%i«fv o4mpm««I tetwMa tOfatf TSS 07 TVB «d fSftl 
attMMi^ Ttmn wm « tuoMe^ ttpiffirmt ear 
i«^40ii brtviM tte mate 0l CM ^ ft Ptttinte 
pnittem type ssd TVS (N - 7, r • 0.7B5v p < O-W). 

Tbt itvm^ of goi^ amtoami «tt 0.71^ €5% 

T»ii am^ittm yifdttam «m ai rrffimttf y tot 
sumWuI^k iMt witb ihM ^ pn«i^ fk' « 
I ! 0796; p < IMU J Of wliwi co«pw»d to tfe» ^htr laig» 
i^Mi^ «if |miiitom», di«i^^ (i* - P < 0.051. 
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Of TO C^tai «M tfiff^ tte $W, S7« ^ MM 
f ^hL to tte CMl^ a7%l oc aaotte c^m^ 



Tbnv K« tovry iKM of ^ proftftB titft 

ii^tfiioci ««fv ^ntod out ^ • f«S«My tf^ted 

fiacsttei gf smbtosi bfbcvtoik ooltoclta of tea, 

M!) mvsff ^ eot^Sa* d» tei oM»d Iv 
fiw cor ^aHaosa. 
to l^ioa. pato livff INWCto^ Mnod oa M eofi* 

•ohaO^ csnM bt QtoiMd. Tfet coon^tai* ovmll 
•ffitoMkm woi M «^ af tliib MttofiMtioQ 

with OK^ iadividtAl cm. 

ftoivnvr. (hnt M «^ict» of tfai ^n#ct tte dt* 
viattf ntwfteMttal dM^ M tbA cmd ii^ 
WW! cwwpt Iw aadt. Tte of tlw tea w» 

DOC •uff«i«iay fmdit to lia o«i^d««S ftogto cnt 
dMgo fft t96tt; Hi^ 197!). Tfm «m no 
ivmal |mx«(h£m isHimS, to thai ^ to dimcvOt to 
|H«vt ^Boacy of «a lnI»mmioo. Thm wai oo 
r<)^^ertooa gfwp wtea taseteti «»rr mfi cwfivlug 
coatu^Mton to «• ^ cWiKt fstf tvpMed 10 CDiwd- 

No omroiy i^omif dt^s^ to viUdm 
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obitivKk>a« T«IKrUf «nd ronsab^at m« to fiS tkii 
tote svtifttelity (tf tbt ci^xa^ant'i obwiv^iQt 
vM rmm ini iii d . Uononmt, oMm twcbir Mf 
ooosttii«m wtt bUad to ibt gos) Of lo teramte 
ptnod. niting tKt t^amion of viMite thit woobl 
laftiMc* thtif cUaraiiiMi. 

MiMMd w f^t thm b« BO ^filpam ^ to 
pfoponion ul rhikiffti m nmd of tmim w ^a ctiaUy 
rsCmwd Hub tut n«« mta it d^ffioih t^ gfTii inii 

i(« «ad ^ • drriv«iiv« uf ihfli. f h« ptopotiM oeti^l^ 
(»ing wf\««S. 

Th* ««wraii» sjoaI «tT«imiM»M of 079, 65^ of wiadt 
fvpfMtu cotm>W gtwl attimmsit, poinu to auoeaa 

<-b»Mj»n't b^havKvf Tbf t«ichm tetsMd to sfivr tfea 
ittMS TSS teistm wm I 'i2 cod tt» TV^ wm 
WKJ*c«im« a d^m of i^i^ettoa v^itk cb* coo- 
■ukAota' irork. Th# conwifranTi «pp«ts«dl ta 

on A SMW) imirm wlf mtio« acura ctf 
It wM mor» diffkiitt to eomsamsty aapmn $w 

( ) uf th« c^^fa^a MM dum« the fim ywr of tiw 

lo (vnsytutMm Vimimman, Bl% «m imo 
im/> n ihr ttcbooi, NugKmtifig thci « gtwaMa mm>btr 
of t hiMm could bmfit frota nmm$\ bosHb anrvkot 
who had mf^«r ft»«» i« the PMHC AMh«r iwy to 
sau^ romanuy unpart a ta csoaid^ that Mpfmi- 
mM9i\ m i hthimi a» rtfprfwd to the CMHC Mcb 
v-mr T hftriure ih»* irojrrf mrrmard iht nuiahtf of 
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OTp A niinn iaqooywg^taa».Haaibt cond^ d< d tb« 

Attfit^b tb« pn^Kt flppwi to km bmi 
RKMiyp m i^i^on dn^ i« PH«KC enwa oa tbt 
obutoid «ad «Bia^i«i of loa* ^ tl» dMips 



8u|ii «m tsfcao 10 i8q»9«« tes oEtetlM d^fiiV 
tbo &1I fMTiuid tbit tbo^ b» clan^ iMs^mwL h 
imtd ^ fai b^fia to bM m atffstl olMMf 
aMEdSmb^ivi0filobm«ataioftbta»M&^^ 
bos 06 temMm bn£i^ 

AlUtaAub tbf omifi of wai 
bfgb. tbo csMK^Mfi npNimd H^iilMt^ 
■ueeoM vitb p««bim of toik 

bacMo (lib M^iteka preUitts m tea £n^U«r 
to baaftbumkm tlmi^sbtefof i^Ettttoa 
or ^fi^itm. Wo pioo to ivvlow cboM cMa ood mo 
tftbai flttW fw ui uBabfl^baaodtfiad. 

Th« «^«^ is ENatfkt S ofattbwd 0 kiwf am 
foal t^totav^ tbm tb« otbir km. is i^iits of b^ 
twbpr aoiiifivtioo oml ^ooMfi amuoik Tba nr^ 
ra] aoyiM « IKatiid I tda^ud to rrfm^ ooly 
tbnr tombHO, aam cbsvfik (H^obtea fior oooau^ 
tKW- Tbia bigbH^ifd tba oaad to i^-a^oCiASo Ow 
roTK^ftotiva iwouoct ia tbat ^^mtirft to a 
NEi f€|/l 21 ol tb^ cnna&sat's caaoc vara of 

tbt eo«s|dictoi wiac^. £te to fite aiBoil ^o^RH 
^ ^wioua prabtes^ » ^At$«b «^ vajitB^ OBOld 
M bt p^fiVBod to aao tf tbia coothbi^ to to 
friKi^kmioAlanAinnOTt,wwhrtbtyibttoigyml 
aaoimaam^tfakii^taatfeuabmay^ioBprpbiatna 
A^pw aii^^ci^ iaaa osDasab^ fia bOR'mtioB. 

W« csswi flaaaaoa mmrrmntfy ts^aoct mm] aooa 
ArfcKtifiWMl b^ns^ta is obt^ad aliQid tba 
tesiMofdteufbadcbUdmaifit&aclaoBitxa. Wofdaa 
two itmi«te for tbfafc (1 k to bova tbA taocbv fiS oitt 
a^acratoiisf <|irtottoiioAny aucb » tba Ruttor 8*2 
<l9iitt«r, 19^^ on OAcb tiM ^ tba cksnrno, aod (2) 
to baw tba ksmiHai^ obaarv* tba rimHWHB «id 
wbich rhiWbtn thgy M an in nmd of cmultAticA. 
Tbaat two BMaauna «m go a kxi« towAidft idan* 
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lit%tn)| n«»rr thfldmi in «►! wWrtHmaJ turn 

AUh^Kigh wrtT at)W to drRii^rmc illOft Ifim 
ttitittx^ensipm m tmifji heh«»»f» f«»t • Mjrtnty of 
(ti)kifv«. ih» (i^M^MHi «i! it«f l«m mifMrt of the 
|.n.|r»t ivtMnM un«£fcirr»i*d Itwnrlnrr. w pkn tti 
IT «»M^ «U ihiUlrrn *rr\t^l »n «bf fir^f >*«r th* 

«Wi I* t|rl|»lul "1 lirtnniiniiv *h«lwT M'htuU PPTttv 
ifii; ion.MHttti*»n ditlrr in fheif WW <»t r mt fmdtii^ 

iW^«u^ ^^t¥ir vkvn^ <.ntv U\r i.mwiH«nHi, mv »ff« 
|»ft*f*»' iRrMMifT'. «mi rilhrf uttumittcni nr 

A Ufii»f \ Ttve jurtvUiton lri*«n the r/Jt^Wf <»1 
J«itMi» iiwv »«r «n «irti<*»ii If »«i fwi «n« ut <»ar 
fht t« « lw r>< i'«firn*mw< »i»»Pi!«< l»m n*>t <W <n R<»«1 

S Mh«Hil ti.i»<^i mfni»! h*rtUh <unMiH«limi |>rii|H't 

t.>U ni*iarr«t« U *iN tr»>!u! wirhiii limit ^♦Wr^W kU 
thr i4iHii«M«'ii t>*<' |tf*'p«»^ EniKi;n 



\r- s .rfc rw.„-u- f^. ,-,1 

■ t. 



iWiKKifu, A . WiuTO SLA Km-rmi. P Kjir7»«- A 

.it^wntivm .nd the of 4rh»«> pmt«*P«» «i>«»^ 

fnrm^ h*«J'f> t'T'4rt^'mil |%u*ut^ 1^ 47 

H»„rfi**i. H i K » NfiUMf.H K ftHraiN ^> H 

.iftKMni li ^b•<►^f^«t«*4t^i*|>««lf4«*«rft«UlK^ifn^ta'«r 
l^^, «^)kc»] H^vtvr *it**firt int*finrt««»n "nd ptrrni^«*» « «»o 

"-ki /:*:; A 

.'^ I 

A ^ W«h*«M{i'* H*^ W» 

M««P«« > N W . cut i,MA!», 1 i Fwfim*»«. M V 

(i^TH) A,r#^h m.*VM'»«<^H>f«JToti<^ J SAni.^ 

|H^,fi,l{, H. j t: .... 
. p4|Mua» H ikUum^H *l^T«» M,nt^ HrAUhi ^^iOiafKm 

V!nint V tV*A»iMH. K W t*i H<n«U- •tjh^wi r«»pwh 

iflrtom tvmhef% pwtemian < /WA*4 n»> 

VHnW^^^.fWT H V M .1 & lNl.ii.KI. f V <lff?«, Ap 

I J. f'.-.u-i-^' liii-utu^t* «J M H«wn, A KjTtijn ft A 



6S 



ERIC 



»,! i 4 ^ 4 Maf|f»As.^ M ! M..r.m,<; ft } 

VKnII 

jt-v,*,.,} ,4;.^^. i.f^. ,:{#{^.SI 1, ^ir^ »»ir<T«4i i<««. fwr und pv^fl 

->ii,*-nt,. r...?. ,f, n«M t^u 

Ml rh.ijf in t ufiHsntt^H' rnvmht^r-^. {Hitu*\ MvmlK't^, and Inlt'n*i{ted partus Let 
fru- firwi ininHiuti fnvM-lf I nw Ih Francifc* W. Matika, tlxecutive Dimlor of the 
fliavfT VitlU \ Inti-rmiHluit*' lUut The Beavt-r V&lWy Intermediate Unit serves the 
stmi« nt*. Ml Oftfi h 'l.'ti st.kh^I districts and non^pubtic schools) totalmi; ;^(>,««K) stu- 
dt'fiis (n fii'av« r ("ouniv. iVmisyivunia. Educational service provided include thoc^* 
Thul J sirii;!*- djsfrKi. iilffiu'. cuuld not conduct as economically or efTectiveiy. We, 
« liu rt-tufi'. ar- an e'ducn^nmal servjce agency that t» moHt involved aw* interestwl in 
last*.! tii^ iiful drvHopin^ intefiiKemy cooperation Kven more to the point of thin 
heara<i4 th«- H\ fC (»i>*'?Htm Nf>e*i*il i%lucation programsi in the snrhool dicitricts. Many 
of tht^ pro^;rani»' iire t nrrjf-d out on a coopi*rat!ve basiin between the BVIU and iti 

Th«' lif'avf»r V.iiU V IntrrmtKiiate Unit provides^ .special education p,n^n*ms and 
st'fvat'N tin fhf r^^Tu^u;l|>|l^H^ Mudent^ of Beaver CuunVy The Special Pupil Services 
Pio>{fafiw MfsufN approxtmatdy '4,2^)0 handicapped ntudents. Whenever appropri- 
ait . tiiH^ iiil i AiiiiitUiu ih pruvided for students within the regular ciasssroom environ- 
inerii Thf ifrff rnu'diaft- Unit opt'rates the New HoriEon School to meet the needs of 
handt<;;ip(ie<t •nKl^ n?^ ^^\\a r*t|uire »uch a facilily, 

I hr niaj.>nt> ol H^H\iii] ("ducaliDn prq^jrams are located in the rejrular education 
hutidjnK> th« l.K.;*! schfK>l districts Thi« allows for Htudent« to attend scho*!! in 
ihrir ^^*»nM' si hiKjI distric t and reduce** the need for tTOnf*|)ortinK studentjs long dit^- 
Uinrr- Thv \fw Hnn/on School pr(«videf^ an cniucational HetiinR for approximately 
hiiftduap|«*<i y^iutU-nlH (mm the fifteen local school dif^trictii. A full continu 
un> of NjK-/4uii/i»d M'r\ires is available to students at the New Horiwm School. 

In addxnaii t«> (ij.M rfain^ sprcial «iucation iiaswroon", the Special Pupil Service 
!Vi»Kf^'ifii l^nivitii HKinv other nervices. Ther^e servicejsi include' spei^^h therapy, hear- 
in^', .lud vi^u.il st-rviii^H. av^diol<i«aal tehting, iufitruction in the hna\i\ and tran»f«jr- 
fatKtfi ifi h,ifi«fN app«ni children The fnteimediaie L?nit also maiiitidnfi a nwurre 
nialer lut hhn«rv fur gitttni Hucation 

IhrouKh '..irfoiis ft^prally funded projwtn, the Intermediate Unit develops Ir.di- 
Vidua', Kthu'Mfinri Pn^^ramh (lEpj fur handicappid Ffudt?nt« and provider vocational 
Tr.iirnn^^ fhf liiav^r Valley Intermediate Unit meets the educational need« of 
fuuidn .tf»|>**<i sTufit'Dts in B^avrr < V)unty by providing comprehensive proi^ains and 

rh«* >|«'< jal i duwifHin ni handicapped children oftt n requires the provision of fipe- 
i hifi/*d arhl rflart^d MTVice*^ sn order fur a student to receivi* an appnjpnate educa- 
t.on riir tfi nU.vuii tmiey piesent pnthlems fi>r indivdunl Hchool districtJ* or Inter- 
tiu'dt I litis iti that minidat<*d related *^rvireti nmy net be offered by the school in 
jtfoviviof} iif iraditinnni nhool offenngs Jr^^eragency u^rt/«.fnenf.s with community 
rnt niai tuahh |»r ivid<'r-. onjld h«- a '^^urie of referral for a aur^lHT of problems 
ajft-n t iir/mftu n d whfn dealinj^ *Mth handicapped children, St»rviri»» of u p«yrhia- 
fiHi i .unsi'lin^^. <>utMfi*- rvah»:;auns, etc , are just a few of the si-rvicew that may be 
f»<iaifti! In -upfjjrnu-nf «*ducatiunal prognim it is not unusual for a hundi- 
i aj>l«< <^ sf uai^n! !i> fj qm'.' rn, ntiil health tn-atment sefvi(.i»« in order lo benefit fnnn 

ait i'tUi at ? >i; |)f uC? .*^J 

Vki' na/sT ri'( ^ciu/i- 'hat Uu- iiiucHtiufuil iiKentjfs thruugh State and Ft*d'Tal man- 
't.tfi f]a*i- Uf-r^ i\;urti 5 nd« r thf* hurdi-i of providing a multitude t if related Ber.^ice?i 
In harHfu . p^^•d t hiU^ffM Thf (:rn<*^ call for :j truly multi-diHc^iplinary team appnmch 
f.'i tli# ta. vjNMMi n! ,1; a|/f>r<»{irwi:f NjKvial I'ducation prt>Kram for ail of uur handi- 
.aM«'j vf.Hi*f». ir,iU\u unn ifMu \ * rfflci'-nt. and mort^ econtimical 

\^ {\ ,,j I r*>%Hi# rru- saM#'U »»! s^ fsnt^ lit*, m ihv ci«>f»erat/ve dcvelupmenl of inter- 
. . -,5k:riM'r»'«'nf^ int (h» {n'»\isi'!n of ,M'rviw*'s to our fiaiKiitap|>ed Ntudenls 
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C'oMMftNTKf»N IM HIU l.AW .^t \ \2 HY HoN ArsTIN J Ml RniV, A RKI'HKf<KNTAYIVK IN 
ruN«;KKHH PhuM my SiMt: of I'^nnnvi vania ANM ( HAIKMAN. Sl?H<X)MMnTiSlC ON 

Sf i.f'ilt KiK t ATIMN 00 

Thf followinK casc't^ wvrv chijwri hi^hli^ht mtm' u\ ihf pn>l)h«nih children und 
(uin'ntN face whi*ii atl^mptin^ to have their wonH/da»fghU«rw uttend whool 

Tom iH a. phyNically handicapped child, who wob born with Spina Bifida. He walks 
with crutches and must he catheteriised daily in s^*houl The first four yearr of his 
N4hiM»hnK wen- hj^nt i.i u ^iegresialed school for handicapped-cnly students. Tom was 
niently m^vi-d fnfo i\ reirular Kchoot huildinK tJpon movinK^ his physical therapy 
w:iH Hl4ipp»Hl SfietittI tHlucation wa» Htcj;!;*ed ('a!Hc»teriir4ition i» now »upervi»jd l»y a 
catett*ria aide Why i« thin t^currifiK'* 

The Dim net hiw chcwen to dimwit inue wrvictfw hr^viuse on the *iahi» of 'ine tent, 
the child functiiiiung if.hKhtly N'low currt»nl K^iide levtl The District w noi apply- 
III** the definition of "physically handicupp^^d" as it aopcrarb in the Federal re^gula- 
tion which Mates* the condition must "adversely afTt*ct the child 8 «»ducationaJ per- 
furriMnif*' The n^ime pn^blem of evaluation. interpr^»tation end placement, uaing 
the Federal n'Kulation, wr5 identified in the GAO reports of February 5, IDH^i, and 
S<«pt,'mher T<» date, no riear guidelines exist, 

Al is r.« year>^ nld During the ftnal week of hib Junior year, he waft suspended for 
"^"•^fhnf days He misN^nJ fmuln on thew days and wan not allowed to make up the 
work He Tried lo to summer HchcK>i; htmever, hi« family could not pay for the 
^uiur SuhH(H4uently, he wa» not able to graduate 

Thih t«n could have amtmued until a^e Zl; however, the stigma lor an older 
IwTMin in Si hiKil if* jcreat The boy mver received any proactive pn^rammiiK to deal 
with hm liehavior The w.'htH>l attempted to make placement in a vo<»ticnai achool 
iiffitini^fnt on attendante and behavior. The District did not utilise the muitidiscipli- 
nary prixt-sH fi>r evaluation, placement or programming. The Federal rej^ulations 
are ?»iU-ii! on »^UK|K'iiHiofi and expulnion. Curreritly in Pennsylvcr-ia, tliere are two, 
fK#K>iibly three, different rulet* governing suspension/ expulsion of children. Th<^ Fed- 
ora! Act givi»j^ tut dir«H'tion t<? this arean of procedural due process. 

Ahce IS a year-old. edu^able mentally reliirded lEMRj junior hi|?h fichool stu- 
di rt Her disjibdity is mamf<*Hti-d by poor impulse cotitrol, body nxkiitg and talking 
«>ut at mappcopriate timi-s Aluv is a typical EMR hhe also has a rare m^lscaJ con- 
dition The Di^itrict n-<ommend«fd that the child KO into a private prc^ram for mal- 
iiatjun and f^ni^^rain rivijmmendatiun. The puirents iolloW4»d the recommendation. 
Aff«*r 'Mt days, the iiu ility ruled out the alTects of the medical condition. The private 
lat ihTv also iie\» lo|>ed and denumstrated eiTective methods to deal wi:h key bi?hav- 
iut> Vhv uiNt to the i^m-ntH fi.- the iHklay sit^<y was $a2,<HH), To date, the girl has 
refurninf in her honie district .Her behavior has become worw? each month. The dis- 
trift a>;M-es that the prcigrams fhouid hi' done, but they an* unable to implement 
the pn»|^rams The parents insurance company has informi>d them of a change in 
|Hjhi V tffni to a lower ty|^e nf coverage The District may hire a classroom aide for 
ihf Fall <»f I'.t**! TjII then, all are a.sked to wait patiently. 

riariM' iM a M'vereiy mentally retarded 7-year-old She was enn»lled in a pre-school 
a! ajje A and n-rnamed there until age aV?" In the pn^-school. she was learning how 
tu walk Whfh shf enrolli^ in f>ch(X)l. she st^^pfH'd making progress on her walking 
prn^rain No one ha> oflWi^d the fmrentH any tyfn* of alternative pix>gram »s the 
K'\uUi ha^ not nia<i*' pn^^rrss frir alnu»4t twt) full years. 

The rhild ran walk hu* iUn*H n^f * Once .4Cain, the multidi«<*iplinary team concept 
^^ jlhiMnnary 

l$ln yi-iirs old and has ht»i»n diagnoM-d iu^ mentally rt»tarded with autistic like 
iM'havtor For SJ^ months, he lived in a private, in-patient psychiatric facility. He re- 
futnrd til tus hnnii' sthiMii district and, after being there two years, his behavior 
MUf a^ain tx'Kini to eMalate He n^turmxi to the private facility for W days at a cost 

n\ri ^.n u(Hi l'|«»n return, the lH*havi«;r once again t^scalaled over the period of a 
tew wit k** ihf parent js n-ceiving irt home parent behavior modification services 
fiu- Uistrut .ind Intenni^tiiate I'nit will not allow the child s therapist to visit the 
. Ian- T<» ^•^^ tiM' i hild HI hts other st*Tting 

Where Uu- ayerKv tfK>rdinat-iin'' H«»n's pnigram has bt^'ti weak for M»veral 
vtat-^ His uuHM is at wii - viui When an out^ide agency appnmched the district, it 
llafU !'^»*«ed avsav 

I h«' ;aM-» <liM.uss4tl an* real parent < hiid prohli ois I he AHt' W^eslmureland han* 
i\U'^ ID exifsv nf VtO Huiividtial p.H*»nt adv<Ka* v ^'aM•^ |ht year The Federal initia- 
ti^t-- ari' Mffi-n n'>T realtA-H lor th<»^(' chi Id -^n H was de^tgnefi fn serve Strong, orga- 
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ni/f'd. efl<iifvf< miitutnfin»; Hni< i'nrfim»ni»nt w n<XNi(Hi to eiiminaU* the wa^te of 
hum. in ;iol4^nfia) 

PM»:PAKfe;i» StaTKMKNT Oh' AttoCK-IATION FOB ReTAHDKD CiTiZICNS, Ws^rTMORELAND 

C!ou!«Tv Ci-APmi 

Thr WCAKC w*/!c<m«»N fhe uppurtunity to i^xpress iu* concern on th^ utility af 
uUrni«ci«ncy rfi*;rtv,Tif*ntN to d<*!iv4-r a fit^. appropriate pubbr tfducation. 

A» you an Hware, thi- A»w:iaUiin for Retiirtfe^ < Jtiisens dt^veloped one of the Hrst 
majfir int^r^i^4i*ncy ttAreem<«ntK in 1U72 with the landnuirk PARC Comsent Decree. 
wh^h requiring ail pnrfH*»^ to implement effective edu<?atfona{ program mi ng. 
r Consent I)erree art' the Department of Education. Departmmit 

of WelfHre, IVpartment of l^hor and InduBtry. Bureau of VtKattonal Education. 
Bureau <>f Vocntional Rehubilit4ition, the Uovemcr s Office, and the Attorney Clener- 
al n f MlK-e Siidly, thus group is limited by the commitment from each of the various 
dt'p;mmen^ head;* who shy away fram mandated responsifcilities, each with feare of 
he rnia Mi uhmv to •i'llve u nta^or service problem 

Tw) iiften a«ent ie*< ignore or forget that they are charged with sc-rving all persons 
eSigible The Inniitional pri^^ram »iKn-off that iiccompanii»» receipt 4if Federal dollars 
loft»-s neunmg in the everyday, bun^aurniif ic operation 

J ^hall (itu-mpi to describe gajw in the mU»r-agencv afirt*eniient practices in Penn- 
Nylvanut 

Sevi-ra; •nemben* <if fhiH group the Bureau of Vocational Education, Def^rtment 
<»f l.<il>«>r ittui huiuairy. and the IX>partment ot Ihiblic Weifare-^all provide various 
iiih trauiin»5 cr vooitionu! sMh p^mm^ Each ia responsible for vocational train- 
ing. yer there ts nu cooritnated inter agency plan to serve the school-age children in 
need of v>xatioruil frainin« fBureuu of Vocational Education). j(* training (Depart- 
ment of I^b^ir, I*i'pi£-{nient of Public Welfare*, and job procuren^nt (Department of 
Mhitr, and lndu>lf>M What exintM i« a piecemeal, fragmented service system that 
hteriiKy faki-s an entire lifetime t^j navigate thniugh the various hureaucradcfS By 
the t^me a mentally retatdt«d perwin has^ gone through all of the various prt^rums, 
they are ready for reiinMnen* They are then confmntt-d with a new bureau -the 
lli-p;iff,nent of Agmg whos typical n»sjions4* is "Cio to the Deiwirtment of Wel- 
fare 

fne inter agi-,.< y iigrtH-iu^nt exi«t«, yet no one hah, or will take, charge to make it 
worli The n^uH i-, c hiidn^n gniw akivr not learnmg meaningful vocational skills 
noting ene t.ix p.,vi^r nolbuntr when rese-arch and demonstration hiiB shown that a 
varifSv of n>entalfy fei;jrd#'d (i<Tvm.s t an bfHome vu^atianaliy proficient. 

IJnidhky \ ha cr>^if)leted a follow op of all mwierat^lv and fveverely handi- 
i-apiKd gn.JuiiU'H of Ors-^tm Public ScruK^ts from Um; to IHSl jnd (onnd that of 
thi^ graduafes %vf»rp waging fur S4*rv»a^ up to fiv^* vearji lat^T, of tht^ in need 
'f fi'sidf^r.tial pl.in»n,v»nt ha^i not fnt<»n»d ^nto such a pn^ram. and HOcj of gradu- 
aff^j'arn ^(«Ns than $.»tM» annually tl<»ss than $42 pt»r raonfhi 

Thes«* nnduig^ are sliniiur to Uum- of Bellamy. Rhodes. B<.urbeau and Menk, 
Stanr.flds, hhr.; j^d lii^renz, SaeVger, 3H72; TisdeK and Blessing 

ar,U .SiimeUan, VMl Stannelo^* ainc^uded "graduation marki^d the beginning of a 
r*'V^^^*' iMilafion tron) jkhts und segrtKatnn from the community" ip fMh. 

Ihv lack Kii agem> agm-mentn, fv>ilow-thfough and monitoring has resumed in an^ 
nXhi't ^i^Mieratjim hI menfally f»*t>H,ns renNiimcK alienated frotn a prCKluchve. fulfill- 
ing lif>» style h.frong mofutnnng :» needi'd to reduce this bureaucratic inefilciency 
th'i! isohvu; I*, yet igmiH'd 

The Department oi' Educaiiun in Fent^«ylvuni^ was recrntlv ordered lo provide 
«Kiucata>naI s^-rvjceti for mon* than the traditional IHiMay school year. The order 
ret^uiref^ the flf^fartmenl to make standard eiigibilitv determination. To date, moiv 
Than ^» yrarx aftt-r the d*visif>n. the iVpjirt wnt has m>t yet set forth any guidelines 
fhH I.M k of I Vpartment n^sponsihility buri given nst to w jt^nl problem in the De- 
purimenJ of W-Hare Mona^ trndiliMr.ally us*d by HPW for summer programs have 
yei c<i be M><»rdinati»d by th.- bureaus for elTei'tive and efTlcient UfH- of limited reve- 
nues. Th« hun'aus n-nTatt pro^^rams at the san r time, competing for children, h 
apj*'ars to h*' a t lnh^ic ivis<- ot the right hand not knowing or cartnii aboi-t the m^- 
X\K*n^ of the U'ff 

In the rt'iNivt. Kui.int in^^ .1 Krm- afai Approprjat*.' F^ucata^n for .-^pirial Net'ds 
i hi dren \hv vornrnitf<-4* idrntifie<! Title XX, Tifle XVI SfHjai Jv»cviritv fundi^ for 
hfsijth M»rvk<'s WC'AHC oiXTates a SupplemenUl Se<'urnv Inc^mie/Dij^ibUni Chil- 
rfrf n s rrujrn! and has /'orounter^^ nurnertni^ problems with local and K*afe eduni- 
ai nffinaiN The tnhjcatumal agi-ncy will not allow me teacher to attend the SSV 
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mV <ontt f»Hos i(tn< Mf«* itiiiM iu\i\ t'V.^uution nro not to bt* done in schools The 
State Il. |»artmi n! uf Hr*ilih .md ihv |>f|mrlm««nl nf Muctttion have not met to de- 
tftfiunf nrvn^ o! mutual turKfrn wh^n- pni>{ramniinK can be «K)rdinati*d for maxi- 
mal child b< nefit The fuIUmt fnim thm type of munrtgement stylp in that children 
«<i unwrvH or they are s€'r\ed only sporadically. The finul outcome is that the chil- 
dren rtteivf little t»r no tangible bi>nent 

Thi* Ki-dftid t;ovi rnm«'nt appropriates monies to state«s. and nhould monitor and 
fnfortf tht* ctK »rdinatiiin of the Aillani, Th«' mechanism for enforcement is in place, 
vt ! M-ld«m called mto action AH prt^rams m-eiviriK Federal dollars are requirwl to 
submit some tyjje of F#*dfral plan I>i4ring the plan review and approval stages, the 
lack of docuniffitaf ion <pf agency aKre««ment can be notrd, requiring u«encie« to co- 
ordimito pro«rani j^Tvici-ji (?r fiot receive Federal d<»llars 

Th<* HTfctivf and rfllcient uw of Federal doliars was reix^'niwd in Kruellc v. 
/Ii^vs ^Ird Circuit C'ourt». 

Thf Ft^it ral nource^i which exist and which can assist in this procews include ap- 
proxirnatfly $^"1 million **xpr*'sH}y jset aside under Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
fjndiirv Fklucation Art in addilicm to the fundi* available under part A of the Act for 
handicappetl ihildrrti. niilUon under the set^sde in thi- Vocational Education 
Act, ^2:^.7 million under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
and additional fundmK uvailabU' und**r the Rehabilitation Act, t hi • Head Start Pro- 
^riim. social st'rvict-s. and the Developmental Disabilities Act/ - S Rep. No. IW, 
114th C on« , 1st Si-sN . rt^printed in iVM^t) U.S. Cbde C^ng, & Ad, News. 1425, 1447. 

Thr ni'xt Mt'p would be onnHite n*viewN of identified pro-ams that serve mutual 
clM'Hts with niix<«d d(»llar« 

The mj^nKjitrnt that ih lacking for successful manaf^ment ia a data-b^sed review 
methanisni A variety of th*' pn^ams calls for plan submission, approval, imple- 
mentation and r».vii w. yet no! all pha^ of the process are afforded equal merit. 
The practice of wnttnK planH and fofKetting what is 'written defies good manage- 
ment alon^; with ninimt>n m nwv Cwrdinated a^enry plans are a vital step in realiz- 
tnK' the })«)tentiai t)\ mentally retard<«d pers<mf* 
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